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IXTRODUCTOEY X^OTE. 

In 1807 the legislature of "Wisconsin passed an act for tlie ap- 
pointment of a State Forestrv Commission, charged, among other 
diities, with that of fonniilating desirable forestry legislation for 
the State. The Commission consists of Hon. G. B. Burrows, 
iladison; Ernst Bnmcken, Milwaukee; and II. D. Putnam, Ean 
Claire. This Coimnission consulted with Ur. B. E. renio^'. 
Cliief of the Division of Forestry, TJiiitcd States I>qjartment of 
Agricnlture, who advised that a careful reeonn'aiaiance be made 
of the present condition of the forests of the State. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture offered to send an expert to make snch ex- 
amination, provided the expenses of the trip conld be defrayed 
by the State. Since the I'orestrj- Commission liad lio appropria- 
tion for this piiiijose, application was made to the Geglogical and 
Xatural History Sun^ey for an appropriation of money sufficient 
to defray the expenses of the proposed investigation, and the Sur- 
vey gladly acceded to the request. Pursuant to this action the 
Department of Agriculture appointed ilr. Filibert Koth as spe- 
cial agent to iiiake tlie reconnaissance desired, under the general 
direction of Dr. Feniow, Chief of Division of Forestry. Mr, 
Eotli spent three months in the field and prepared the accom- 
panying report. The report was first submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at AVashingtoii, by which it lias been pub 
lished as a Imlletin, and a copy was transmitted to the Director 
of the Geological Sui-^-ey, with the accompanying letter from 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

United States Department of Agriculture, 

Office of the Secretary, 
"Washington, 1). C, Febniary 28, 1808. 
Dk. E. a. Birok, 

Director, State Geological Sun-ey, 
iladi^m, "Wis. 
Dear Sir: — I take pleasure in transmitting to you for such use 
as yon maj- desire to make of it, a report on the forest conditions 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

msiii made by the DiWsion of Forestn', tbe result of a: 
a wliich yoiir Sun-ey co-operated financially aud other 

occasion at the same time to express the hope that the 
herein made regarding the conditions of one of the most 
t resources of your state, will in this very jubilee year 
entennial existence of the state, lead to a serious consid- 
nd inauguration of a more conservative policy touching 
st resources. 

terests of agriculture, as well as of many other industries 
itate, demand timely attention to this problem. 
Respect fill ly, 

JaMK8 AVlLWiN, 

Secretary. 

ing this report to the public the Geological and Xatural 
iun'ey echoes tlie hope of the Secretary of Agriculture 
material here presented will aid in the formulation of 
^orestrj- legislation, and so will help to develop and re- 
great forest rtsources of the State of "Wisconsin. 
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FOREST CONDITIONS OF NOETHERN 

WISCONSIN. 



The preliminary forest survey of Wiaconain, the principal 
results of which are here presented, was necessarily made in 
the form of a census or canvass, collecting the knowledge of 
, the woods, and the experience in actual logging operations of 
several hundred men, and securing a better interpretation of this 
information as well as a proper insight into the forestal condi- 
tions, not usually observed by woodsmen, by personal inspection 
of typical localities in every couuty. 

From this it follows that all estimates of areas and yields 
represent the knowledge of the best informed men, and a fair 
degree of correctness may be claimed for the same for the reason 
that each district, at least every county, is represented by a num- 
ber of competent men, the writer being enabled by personal 
inspection to weigh, verify, or harmonize conflicting statements. 
The greatest help came from the practical woodsmen, who, in 
all parts of the territory, kindly assisted both by verbal infor- 
mation and by the use of their exhaustive "minutes," many of 
which fill volumes, and represent an amount of detail infor- 
mation such as exists for but few parts of our country. 

In this connection it gives the writer pleasure to express his 
sincerest thanks to all these gentlemen, whose help alone could 
insure reasonable success to so hasty reconnaissance. The 
journey through the State occupied over three months, involved 
one or more trips over nearly every mile of railway passing 
through this section, besides several hundred miles of travel by 
"wagon. The county-seat of every coxmty was ^dsited and no 
■county received less than two days' attention. 
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2 FORESTS OF WISC02fSIA\ 

During the first part of the journey the writer waa accom- 
panied and greatly assiBted by Prof. L. S. Cheney, of the State' 
University. 

Hearty thanks are due to J. T. Cleveland, Laud Commis- 
Edoner of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway, W, H. Killen^ 
Industrial ComuiiBsioner of the Wisconsin Central Lines, and 
raipecially to L. Jackson, Industrial Commissioner of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St, Paul Railway, whose courteous assist- 
ance did 60 much to facilitate this work. 

Physiography op the Area. 

The territory covered is that part of the State lying north of 
a line from Green Bay to the mouth of the St. Croix river,. 
with the counties of Portage, Wood, and Jackeon as southern 
projections; it involves 27 counties with a total land area of 
about 18.5 million acres or about 53 per cent, of the entire 
State, and contains almost all of the present supplies of lumber 
sized timber of both pine and hardwoods remaining in Wis- 
consin. 

Topography. — Over 90 per cent, of this territory is a broad 
slope, which rises gently from the southeast, south, and south- 
west to a flat divide running near to and parallel with the south 
shore of Lake Superior; about 9 per cent, is occupied by th& 
more abrupt elope from this divide to the lake. 

In going from east to west, the divides between the several 
lai^e rivers which drain the larger slope, are very gradual, al- 
most imperceptible, and in some cases are entirely lost in laby- 
rinths of lakes and swamps. Hills over 300 feet high from 
their base are scarce; a few "mounds," or isolated steep hills 
with extremely narrow bases, rise out of the sandy plains of 
Jackson and Clark counties and a few larger, more massive 
hills occur in the valleys of the Wisconsin, Chippewa, and St, 
Croix rivers and a range of low, broad bills form the crests 
of the Iron and Copper ranges. On the whole, however, the 
hills and hilly tracts do not occupy over 5 per cent, of the total _ 
area, while about 45 per cent, is level upland, and about 50 per 
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SOILS. 3 

cent, is rolling country, of -which a considerable portion ia 
steeply rolling, "kettle," or "pot hole" land. 

Soils. — The greater port of this area is covered by deep gray- 
ish clay and" loam soils, beairing everywhere a forest of mixed 
hardwoods, or of hardwoods and conifers. A narrow belt of 
fertile "red clay" lands skirts Lake Superior and is stocked 
with a unique mixture of conifers and hardwoods, remarkable 
in the species which are associated and resembling more the reg- 
ular pinery of the sandy lands than the mixed woods of the 
loamy soils. A very variable mixtui:e of loam and sandy loam 
overlies the land about Green Bay, also parts of Chippewa, 
Dunn, Barron, and Polk coimties. About Green Bay this land 
bore a very heavy forest of pine with a fair mixture of hard- 
woods; in the western counties part of it was openings and part 
bore heavy pine forests. Throughout this area the presence of 
fc,'nd is indicated by the characteristic white birch. Sandy 
lands, continuous with the sands of Waushara, Adams, and 
Juneau counties, form the southern edge of this district through 
Portage, Wood, Jackson, Clark, Chippewa, and Dunn counties. 
These sandy lands are either oak and jack pine openings, i. e., 
brush prairies scatteringly covered by low brushy oaks and 
dense groves of small jack pine, or else the were regular pinery 
covered by a dense stand of valuable pine, without hardwoods. 

Within the large loam land area there occur three islands of 
sandy soil rather well defined, and in most places sharply 
marked. One of these, the "St. Croix Barrens," extends in a 
belt 10-20 miles wide from the northwest comer of Polk county 
to the peninsula of Bayfield; the other a V shaped tract with 
its southern apex near the junction of the Tomahawk and Wis- 
consin rivers and occupying the greater part of Oneida and 
Vilas counties, and the third a broad belt like the first, extend- 
ing from the Menominee river to about Lake Shawano and oc- 
cupying the central part of Marinette and a broad strip through 
Oconto and part of Shawano coTmties. 

In the aggregate the four several sandy districts occupy over 
one-fourth of the entire area under consideration; they are gen- 
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4 FOJiESTS OF WISCOI^SIN. 

erally pine lands proper, being covered with dense and almost 
pure forests of pine, both white and red (Norway) and only in 
small part stocked with jack pine. The grayish to reddish-gray 
soil and subsoil of these sandy areas are not generally differen- 
tiated. They are usually of great depth, of medium to fine 
grain and over more than two-thirda of the area contain suffi- 
cient clayey matter to deserve the name of loamy sand. These 
soils support a luxurious growth of pine, but are uneuited to 
hemlock and hardwoods, which latt«r are represented only by 
the white birch, poplar, aspen, and some stunted maple. The 
most characteristic plants of the cut-over lands of these sandy 
areas are the jack pine, scarlet oak, and sweet fern, while the 
white birch is common to all loamy sands but does not thriv_e 
on the poorest soils. 

The districts of sandy loam before mentioned occupy about 
15 per cent, of the total area. They border, for the most part, 
on the sandy lands fringing this territory on the south, and are 
mere modifications of the same. The soil in these districts 
though generally quite fertile is extremely variable, quite 
heavy in places, often very sandy, and is covered in numerous 
small and large patches by layers of black muck which greatly 
increase their fertility. The soil and subsoil of the large body of 
gray loam and gray clay lands are usually more or less well de- 
fined and generally there is found a small amount of humus 
cover. In most localities the subsoil, especially of all knolls, 
etc., is mixed with gravel, which occurs either in layers of ir- 
regular thickness and distribution or else is mixed promiscu- 
ously through the ground. Generally, too, stones or boulders 
of lai^e size (4 inches to 50 inches) occur both on top and in 
the ground, which though quite abundant in jilaces do not on 
the whole, interfere with agriculture, but are even regarded as 
an indication of good land. The mixture of gravel and loam 
or clay is extremely variable and in places sufficient sand and 
fine gravel appears on the surface to make a soil classification 
quite difficult. 

These general outiines will require much modification in a 
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CLIMATE AND DRAINAGE. B 

detailed description. Strips of sandy land follow up the rivers, 
especially the Wisconsin and its tributaries, small islands of 
loamy soils occur in all three of the large sand districts, while 
patches of heavy clays and lighter gravelly soils occur in all 
portions covered by gray loams. The swamps include all poorly 
drained tracts, either stocked with tamarack, cedar, spruce, 
or bare grass marshes and moes bogs. They occupy nearly 12 
per cent, of the area. They have for the most part a clay bot- 
tom, and furnish a good soil, especially suited to hay crops.* 

Grouping the land from the farmers' standpoint, it would ap- 
pear that about 20 per cent, of the area is good farm land, about 
40 per cent, medium, while nearly 40 per cent, is either not at 
all suited to farming or only doubtfully so and should by all 
means be left to forest. In such classification great divergence 
of opinion naturally prevails. Most estimates increase the pro- 
portion of good farm land at the expense of the medium land, 
but we have preferred to adhere to the above conservative class- 
ification. 

Climate and Drainage. — The climate is cold, the winters 
are long, springs almost wanting, summers short but warm and 
the fall long, cool, and delightful. To illustrate the climate it 
may be said that the black walnut and hickories are wanting, 
the timber oaks, both white and red oaks, are replaced by birch 
in all but the southern and southwestern part of this territory. 
Com is raised with difficulty except in the south and the drier 
western part, while fruit trees, even apples, do not prosper in 
the greater part of North Wisconsin. The precipitation 
over the State ia about 32 inches per year of which 60 per cent, 
falls in summer and autumn. The territory under considera- 
tion is well supplied with streams and has a far better drainage 
than is generally supposed. 

•For a fairly accurate account and map of the soils of this states see 
the account by Prof. F. H. King in the Settler's Handbook of North- 
ern WisconsJD, by W. A. Henry, Dean of the College of Agriculture, 
[Tnivereity of WiscoDein, Madison, 1895. 
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6 FORESTS OF WISCONSIN. 

In this drainage the several rivers share as follows: 

Per c«Dt. 

Chippewa river (with Bed Cedar at 6.2%) 2S.i 

Wisconsin river , 31.0 

St. Croii river 13.7 

Wolf river 7.4 

Black river 6.B 

Menominee river (Wisconsin side) S.7 

Oconto river 3.4 

Peshtigo river 3.3 

Smali rivers to Lake Superior 8.3 

Small rivers direct to Green Bay 0.9 

Besides furnishing ample drainage, the basins of the Chip- 
pewa, Wisconsin, St. Croix, and Black rivers, which drain 70 
per cent, of the entire area, are covered with the moat perfect 
network imaginable of small streams especially suited for pur- 
poses of driving timber. The rivers emptying into Green Bay 
also "drive" quite well, but have required more improvements, 
while those running into Lake Superior are in great part unfit 
for driving. 

Ownership. — Of the 18.5 million acres of land contained in 
this north half of Wisconsin a little less than 7 per cent, is im- 
proved; 24 per cent, is held by actual settlers, the greater part 
of which falls to the counties along the southern and south- 
western edge of this district; the United States hold ^bout 5 
per cent. (3 per cent, being Indian Eeservations), the State 
holds less than 2 per cent., the railways little over 5 per cent., 
the counties about 1.5 per cent, in tax deeds, and about five 
times this amount conditionally on tax certificates. Of the 63 
per cent, owned by private non-residents, fully 80 per cent, ia 
held by lumbermen. This amounts to 50 per cent, of the total 
area under consideration or 25 per cent, of the land of the en- 
tire State. _ , 
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FORESTH OF WISCONSIN. 



FOREST CONDITIONS OP THE PAST. 

An uniatemipted forest, extending from Michigan through 
"Wisconsin into Minnesota, originallj covered almost the entire 
surface of these 27 counties. Along the southern and south- 
western horder, this forest faded into oak and jack i«ne "open- 
ings" and in places gave way to regular prairies. It was gen- 
-erallj a mixed forest of white pine and hardwoods on all loam 
.and clay lands; it approached to the regular pinery on the tracts 
of sandy loam and the red claya of Lake Superior, and on all 
■sandy and loamy sand districts, it was invariably pinery proper, 
generally a mixture .of white and red (Norway) pines. This 
great forest changed in character along a line extending approx- 
imately through Range 7 W. from Lake Superior to Town 31 
N,, from here to the southwest comer of Marathon county 
and thence east to Green Bay.* To the east and north of this 
line the hemlock joined the hardwoods and pine on all gravelly 
■clay and loam lands; the birch (not white birch) disputed prec- 
edence among hardwoods, so that we may designat* the forest 
as birch forest with admixtures; the red oaks were thinly scat- 
tered and the white oaks practically wanting. To the south 
and west of Uiis line, the hemlock generally did not grow at 
nil, the birch became scattering, white oaks were abundant, and 
the oaks gave character to the hardwood mixture, making the 
bodies of pure hardwoods distinctly oak forests. These bodies 
■of hardwood were much more common on this side of the line. 

Along the edge of the forest to the south and west the dense 
■cover of a variety of tall hardwoods and conifers gave way 
rather suddenly to monotonous brushwoods, composed of scat- 
tered, bushy oaks, either alone or mixed with jack pine, {Port- 
age, Dunn, St. Croix, Polk counties.) 

In almost all parts of the mixed forest of the loam lands, the 
hardwoods formed the body of the forest and the conifers the 

* The lines of distribution aa here laid down refer only to the occurrence 
of trees as timber of economic importance, and not to their botanical dis- 
ixibution . 
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PAST CONDITIONS. II 

admixture. The hardwoods were represented by trees of all 
sizes, from the seedling or sprout to the mature timber tree. 
They formed nearly all of the undei^rowth and this hardwood 
forest showed every indication of thrift and permanence. 
The white pine (red or Norway jnne did not grow on these loam 
lands) and hemlock were represented almost entirely by mature, 
old timber, standing isolated among the hardwoods, or at most 
growing in groups or small bodies. Saplings, bushy young trees, 
and seedlings, were comparatively scarce. Active reproduction 
was evidently not going on, and there is every reason to believe 
that both pine and hemlock were losers in a long-fought strug- 
gle for possession of the ground, in which a change in the gen- 
eral conditions of moisture probably had something to do with 
their defeat. As regards white pine this was most cwispicuous 
in the southern counties and on the heaviest soils (Marathon, 
Langlade, and Dunn counties), where in many places the hard- 
woods had succeeded in crowding out the pine entirely, but 
wherever «and or gravel discouraged' the hardwoods (Wood, 
Barron, Price and Sawyer counties), the pine held more nearly 
its own, and formed a fair proportion of the sapling timber. 

The thinly scattered balsam and the less frequent spruce ap- 
pear to be in the same position as the pine and hemlock, but 
they were much less important trees and naturally their sparse- 
neas was less conspicuona. 

In the regular pinery of the sandy soils the pines predomi- 
nated, the hemlock was entirely wanting and the hardwoods 
were scantily represented by small white birch, aspen, and maple, 
which were mixed with the young pine. In the dense stands 
of mature timber these deciduous trees were killed out but reap- 
peared where the superannuated pines were dying oflF and the 
cover of their shading crowns was broken. (Oneida, Vilas, 
Marinette, and Bayfield counties.) 

On the better loamy sands the pine forest was a mixture of 
white and red (Norway) pine, with occasional jmtcbes (perhaps 
temporary) of jack pine (Vilas, Oneida counties) but on the 
poorer sands the red (Norway) and jack pine often stood alone 
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as a pure growth. Either one or both together formed forests 
of considerable extent, usually with hardly any undergrowth, 
and mixture save some scattering scrub oak, {Barrens of Bay- 
field county and in Douglas, Marinette, and Portage counties.) 
The greater part of the swamps in North Wisconsin were 
■Bell stocked with dense thickets of tamarack, oedar (arborvita), 
and some scattering spruce. The cedar (arborritae) prevailed 
in those of the eastern part, especially the swamps of the sandy 
loam lands along and near Green Bay, the tamarack had undis- 
puted possession of those of the southern and sonthwestem part 
and also covered part of the swamps of the openings, Th©' 
swamps of the central, northern, and northwestern part were- 
stocked without regularity, some with tamarack, others with 
cedar, and in many of theln both trees occurred together. The 
spruce as a very runty shrub or half tree covered many open 
bogs and otherwise occurred scattered in the swamps, especially 
vrithin the nioister hemlock area. 

FOREST CONDITIONS OF THE PRESENT. 

At present these forests are materially changed. More than 
one million acres have been cleared and put in cultivation. Dur- 
ing forty years of lumbering nearly the entire territory has been 
logged over. The pine has disappeared from most of the mixed 
forests and the greater portion of pineries proper has been cut. 

There is to-day hardly a township in this large area where no 
logging has been done. In addition to this, the fires, following 
all logging operations or starting on new clearings of the settler, 
have done much to change these woods. Nearly half this ter^ 
ritory has been burned over at least once: about 3 million 
acres are without any forest cover whatever, and several million 
acres more are but partly covered, by the dead and dying rem- 
nants of the former forest 

In the better hardwood areas (Taylor, Marathon, Langlade 
counties) the least change has occurred ; the former existence of 
the pine is scarcely noticed and the forest is damaged by fire 
only where it borders on "pine slashings" or spots where quite a 
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Ijody of pine occurred and has been removed. On the lighter, 
gravelly loam and sandy loam soils, where the pine fonned a 
heavier admixture, the remaining hemlock and hardwoods are 
badly damaged and often entirely killed over extensive tracts. 
(Parte of Price, Chippewa, Sawyer, Washburn counties.) In 
most of the pinery areas proper, the repeated fires have largely 
«leared the lands of all the heavier debris in slashings. (Oneida, 
Marinette, Washburn counties, near Lake Superior at Ashland 
and Bayfield and in Douglas counties.) Here are large tracts of 
bare wastes, "stump prairies," where the ground is sparsely cov- 
ered with weeds and grass, sweet f^m, and a few scattering 
runty bushes of scrub oak, aspen, and white birch. These al- 
ternate with thickete of tanail pine (often Jack pine) which in 
apite of repeated fires have escaped destruction or have re-estab- 
lished themselves. Nor have these changes beeen restricted to 
the upland foreste. The swamps, too, of every county have suf- 
fered from fires. Some of the worst forest fires have started in 
the dense tamarack and cedar swamps of the sandy areas, where 
the most complete destruction has taken place. , (Oneida, Price, 
Chippewa, Marinette counties.) 

In the accompanying map an attempt is made to show the 
present forest conditions as well as to give some notion of the 
former extent and character of these woods. The areas of pin- 
■ery proper, distinguished by red color, represent the pine foreste 
of almost pure growth, withoiit merchantable hardwoods and 
hemlock, covering the sandy districts of this region. The island 
tracts of mixed forest on heavier soil are not shown and in the 
-aame way the numerous small tracte of regular pinery scattered 
through the great body of mixed forest, particularly along the 
rivers, were left out for sake of clearness and partly because 
their exact limite were not ascertained. The hardwood mixed 
forest, distinguished by green color in three shades, to indicate 
differences of density or yield, ia divided by a red line into two 
parte,, the hemlock and birch area on the north and east of this 
line and the oak woods west and south. 

The existence of pine is indicated by red signs, the plus sign 
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14 FOBESTS OF WISCONSIN. 

(+) being used where it still' exists in considerable quAntitiea, 
the minus sign ( — ) where it has been cut out. 

Where pine predominates, the signs of the red circle with 
and without a cross, denoting present and former conditions are 
employed. 

Where the hardwoods are largely cut, culled, or destroyed by 
fire, the minus sign in black is used, while jack pine and jack 
oak are in all cases indicated, the one by red and the other by 
green V sign. 

OONIFBROUS SUPPLIES. 

The conifers, particularly the pines, formed solid, almost pure, 
forests over more than 30 per cent, of the area under considera- 
tion besides hundreds of groves of smaller extent scattered 
throughout the entire area of mixed forest. In addition, they 
formed the most conspicuous part of these mixed forests them- 
selves 80 that the name of "pinery" was applied to the entire 
forest once covering this area. The conifers covered especially 
the pooreet knd, stocked the barrens, the light sands, the 
roughest gravel lands, and clothed the swamps wherever these 
permitted of any treft growth. Besides forming the bulk of the 
forest growth, the chief conifers, white and red (Norway) pine 
and hemlock grew to lai^er size and better shape than the hard- 
woods; they yielded more material and were easier logged, 
transported, and sawed, and their product found a much more 
extensive market. In total amount of saw timber the conifers 
originally excelled the hardwoods about as five to one, but at 
present all the eonifere combined furnish only about twice as 
much material as the hardwoods. 

"WHITE PINE. 

Past. — The white pine occurred in nearly all parts of this 
area; in most counties it was found in every township, on almost 
every section, and though checked at the "openings," apparently 
by a lack of moisture, it followed all the streams (the Wisconsin, 
Black, Chippewa, St. Croix, etc.), for a considerable distance be- 
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yond the limits of the forest. Generally it seems quite inde- 
pendent of the quality of the soil; it grew as fast, as steadily 
and to as large proportions on the sandy and gravelly lands 
along the Flambeau, Chippewa, and Wisconsin as on the heav- 
ier soils of the divides and the famous Wolf river bafdn. 

The yields varied with the size and number of trees per acre_ 
It is naturally lai^st in mature stands of pure growth, such, 
as may be seen in parte of Oneida and Vilas counties, where 
as much as 2 million feet are cut from 40 acres and where- 
single acres might be selected cutting 100 M. feet B. M. The 
yield is smaller in very old timber, even in the pinery, whero' 
the stand is broken, and still more so in the old and scattered 
timber of the mixed forest where often but one or two trees- 
were found to the acre. A cut of one million feet per 40 acres,. 
or 25 ii. feet per acre was and is considered a very good yield 
and generally the cut is less than half this amoimt. Since in all 
these wild woods the ground is irregularly covered and almost 
every 40-acre tract has ite bare places without merchantable 
timber, all figures of yield per unit are somewhat misleading. 
Entire townships (23,000 acres) are known to have cut over 400- 
million feet per town while 200 million per town have been ac- 
counted for in the output of the several mills for the entire 
area of Wood county, and a cut of about 125 millions per town 
is recorded for the Wolf river above Shawano. !For comparison 
with present supplies an attempt is made in the following table 
to estimate the original stand of pine for the several river baans. 
The figures are by no means high, and have been verified at 
least, for portions of every basin as explained further on. 
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Original stand of pine in north Wiiconnn. 
(Onl; the ZJ coaotles rUited are inTolred here.) 
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wasted ; chiefly destroyed by-flre. 

Present. — In considering the present suppliea of pine, both 
white and red (Norway) pine, of which fully 80 per cent, is 
owned by lumbermen, it must be borne in mind that in spite of 
many years of logging, but few townships of the better stocked 
regions, outside of settlements, have been logged clean, and 
counties like Chippewa, Clark, Marathon, and even Wood, still 
continue to furnish large quantities of pine logs of all sizes. It 
is also interesting to note in this connection, that it is not so 
much a lack of good logs, but the fact that of lat« everything is 
cut clean, which has reduced the average size of logs to half of 
what it was twenty years ago. But it ia especially the fragmen- 
tary or culled condition of the forest which makes general or 
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wholesale estimates difficult, and causes the opinions on pine sup- 
plies to vary within such wide limits. "Most men know little 
about what their neighbors have," and "the man whose pine sup- 
ply is nearly at an end, and who finds it difficult to buy more 
etumpage thinks that everybody shares his trouble." These 
two statements, Tarioualy expressed, niay be heard in many 
places, are readily verified in every county and fully indicate 
the difficulty. 

The figures in the following table represent the results of a 
■diligent and careful inquiry into the present condition of sup- 
plies. It is believed that though somewhat higher than those of 
the majority of estimators they are still quite conservative in 
the aggregate and justly apportioned among the several counties: 

STANDING PINE IN NOETH J7ISC0NSIN. 



County. 


Million 
feet B. M. 


County. 


MiUioD 
feet B. M. 






Marinette 

Oconto^ 

Oneida 




Bajfield 


3.000 


a 


Chippewa 

■Clark 


500 

200 




Portage 

Price 

Sawyert 

Shawano 


20 


Dtmn ^ 


25 


2,000 








Forest 


600 


Vilas 


1.500 


■Jackson 

Langlade 

Lincoln 


100 

150 

250 


Wood 

Total 


lOO 

17.356 



The estimates here given are not calculated but simply based 
Tipon estimates of different men well informed with regard to 
-certain parts; they were critically examined by comparing them 

* Canvasaed only for its pioe. 

tProbably too low, but left so in deference of good authority. 

X Believed to be 3,500 by good authority. 
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intli thoee of other men, and also by compariBon with results of 
calculations based on probable cut per 40, or per town and the 
area supposed to be still covered with timber. Moreover, the 
probability of the correcbieBB of the various estimates was sub- 
jected to scrutiny in various ways and tested by personal inspec- 
tion of the field. 

Upon such basis, utilizing partial and imperfect estimates^ 
checked and counterchecked, the attempt was made to approach 
as near the truth as was possible by such methods. After the 
writer had made up his own estimates he once more submitted 
the same to his informants and their divei^nce of opinion^ 
wherever essential, will be found noted in the part of this report 
which refers to conditions in each county. 

The white pine appears to seed heavily and quite regularly;, 
the trees in all parts of North Wisconsin were laden with cones 
in the fall of 1897. The seedlings thrive best on sandy soils, 
but grow on loamy soils almost as well; the young growth forms 
dense thickets, grows very fast in height (1 to 2 ft. per year) 
as well as in thickness (often one-half inch and more) and the 
sapling timber cleans itself quite well of its dead branches,, 
hough not as well as red (Norway) pine. In Wisconsin, the 
ree is normally over 50 feet high at the age of 50 years, attains 
height of over 120 feet and a diameter of over 30 inches, and 
ontinues its growth in thickness with a most remarkable stead- 
□ess to a great age, 200 years and more. White pine as a ma- 
ore timber has more faults than red (Norway) pine, bears 
aore large dead stubs, disfiguring its trunk, is prone to fork,, 
hree and even four large forks often springing from the same 
tem, and is much more unsound, old timber being frequently 
efective by decay. Both white and Norway pine find a ready 
aar^et in every locality, and are soid as stumpage, logs, and 
umber. Pully 90 per cent, of the present cut of over 2 billion, 
eet (about 3.5 billion in 1893) is lo^ed on a large scale with 
leavy equipment and is sawn in large nulls. All cutting is ex- 
remely close; in most camps everything is taken "that will 
oake a 2x4," so that even sapling thickets are no longer spared,. 
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and the milling, driving, grading, ^te., are done with remarkable 
care and economy. Ordinary mature timber yields about 4 to 
4 1-2 logs per tree, where 5 to 7 logs cut 1 thoueand feet B. M. 
The general average diameter of the pine logs is at present only 
about 14 inches and it takes 10 logs to make 1000 feet B. M. 
Where much red (Norway) pine is cut, the size is even smaller; 
lai^ quantities are logged today where 15 to 20 logs are re- 
quired to make 1 M. ft B. M. 

Future. — The future of pine supplies necessarily depends on- 
the amount of growing timber and its chance to grow. Through- 
out the hardwood ciistricts there is no young growth of pine of 
any consequence. Some groves of young pine occur on many 
old and burned over slashings on the sandy loam and loamy 
sand districts, where settlement has put a stop to the fires. In 
all pineries proper many thickets of young pine occur which 
have sprung up during the last 25 years, but most of these are 
on land either never logged before or else but lightly culled. 
If protected, these groves could soon furnish a considerable 
quantity of merchantable timber, but under present conditions 
most of. them will be crippled or entirely killed by fires or else 
cut into cord wood for shook purposes. By far the best ex- 
ample of thrifty young white pine on old burned over slashings 
may be seen at Shawano; other fine groves occur abundantly 
near Grand Rapids, and other places on the Wisconsin river and 
also on the Chippewa and its tributaries. These groves of pine 
have sprung up so gradually that in many cases peisons familiar 
with the place are astonished when the young pine are pointed 
out to them. After the first fires the land is covered by fire- 
weed and aspen, then it is usually burned over a few times more,, 
until the bulk of the debris is consumed, when the aspen is given 
a chance to form thickets of greater denseness. The common 
notion is that this is the end, that the laud is uow to continue iu' 
aspen and that aspen is the alternate in a "natural rotation" of 
pine and hardwoods. If, however, there are any survivors of 
pine near by — a common case, especially on slashings of former 
years — young pine seedlings will soon make their appearance 
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among the aspen. But these pines tequire about five years he- 
fore they are a foot high and so, even though numbering 500- 
600 per acre, they escape for years the notice of moat people. 
Before long, however, the gray of the aspen thicket changes to a 
mixture of gray and green, and in a few more years the aspen 
grove ia transformed into a pine thicket with the aspens feebly 
etruggling or dying out. There are many of these groves of 
young pine in every county visited; their aggregate area is safely 
estimated at about 200,000 acres, and they are able to furnish 
■within 50 years' time, if protected, a yield of more than a billion 
feet of marketable material. But while the ability of white 
pire to reproduce itaelf is thus amply demonstrated in every 
county in North Wisconsin, the fact still remains, that the great 
body of cut-over pine lands have not and do not at present re- 
cover themselves with young pine, but that more than 80 per 
cent, of the bare, burned, -cut-over lands are practically devoid 
of any valuable forest growth whatever, 

RED (NOKWAY) pine. 
The red or Norway pine occurs in every one of the 27 coun- 
ties here under consideration, but is abundant only in those 
which contain sandy districts of greater extent. This pine does 
not occur on the loam and clay soils, except on the slopes along 
Lake Superior. It generally grows mixed with white pine on 
the loamy sands (Oneida, Vilas counties, etc.), and, alone or 
mixed with jack pine, occupies the poorer sands, as the barrens 
of Bayfield, Marinette counties, etc. The red pine grows quite 
rapidly when young and up to the age of about 100 years, grow- 
ing as fast or faster than white pine on the same poor soils. It 
grows very slowly when old, generally forma a more slender 
stem than white pine, and does not attain the same dimensions, 
especially in its diameter. It seeds heavily and reproduces well ; 
it shares in covering pine slashings, forms dense stands, cleans 
itself well of limbs, makes a straight, clean stem, is more sound 
than white pine, and yields very heavily. Originally it formed 
but a very small part of the entire stand of pine, but today about 
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13 per cent, of the remaimng Bupply is red pine. It is treated 
like wliite pine in all branches of exploitation but brings s 
smaller price and is more exteneivelj cut into dimension stuff. 
Its frugality, rapid groTVtb, fine dimensions, and heavy yield 

highly reconunend this tree in considerations of reforestation. 



Jack pine, in Wisconsin, generally takes possession of all the 
poorer sands, where hardwoods and even white pine no longer 
thrive. Nevertheless, it is also found on sandy loam ueas (Sha- 
wano and parte of Marinette counties) where better trees have 
grown, and it appears that ite presence in these localities is due 
to large fires which many years ago completely consumed the 
former forest and so reduced the fertility of the soil that none 
but this most frugal of conifers could reclothe the land. Jack 
pine forms characteristic dense thickets and even forests of many 
miles in extent, mixes frequently with red pine, less frequently 
with white pine and still less often with hardwoods except the 
scarlet and other, scrub oaks and to a less extent the white birch, 
which are its normal companions. 

In Wisconsin it is always a small tree, generally less than 10 
inches in diameter and below 60 feet in height', frequentiy 
groves of several hundred acres consist apparently of trees of 
nearly one age and size. The tree reproduces well, grows quite 
rapidly, but only while young, and is generally short lived, 
reaching its best growth before the 80th year, At present it is 
not used to any extent, neither stumpage nor logs having real 
commercial value except in parts of the jack pine and oak open- 
ings, where it is used as fuel and for farm purposes. The total 
stand of this pine if taken down to 4 inches diameter is about 
3,500 million feet, of which about 1,700 million might well be 
used for dimension stuff while the rest could be employed as 
pulp wood. Ita great frugality, ease of propagation, rapid 
growth, and large yields will recommend the jack pine for the 
purpose of restocking all poorer sands. 
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HEMLOCK. 



Hemlock is confined to the gravelly loam and clay lands of 
the more humid half of North Wisconsin and shares some of 
the peculiarities of the white pine growing within these limitB. 
It 18 generally old timber with little indication of active repro- 
duction. Over wide areas only large old trees occur, and in 
many localities even vhese are gradually dying out Wherever 
the forest is partly cleared, where considerable pine ia removed, 
the hardwoods cut out, clearings and roads opened, and also 
where £re has run, the hemlock with its shallow system of roots 
at once shows its greet sensitiveness to any interference in tha 
moisture of the soil, and all or at least moat of the trees succumb. 
In this way a large proportion ef the hemlock on the lighter 
gravelly loams of Price, Sawyer, Chippewa, and other counties 
has been killed. Much of the timber on heavier lands in the 
vicinity of pine slashings, etc., has al&o died and now furnishes 
great quantities of dead and fallen material for future fires, 
which in turn will decrease the supply of the much underesti- 
mated material. 

There is apparently no lack of seed, for like pine the hem- 
lock in 1897 was full of cones, and yet there is but very little 
reproduction of this tree. For miles no young growth of any 
size is seen, and the small trees, often mistaken for saplings, gen- 
erally prove to be nmts, — suppressed individuals, often 150 and 
more years old. The only places where this tree still seems to 
hold its own are some of the wet "half-swamps" of the eastern 
part of this area. The young hemlock stands a great deal of 
shading and close crowding, but grows slowly both in height and 
thickness. The tree does not clean itself well of its branches, 
rarely forks, forms a more tapering trunk than the pines and 
does not attain their dimensions. In the southern part of its 
area and on the heavier soils it grows to a height of 85 to 100 
feet, with a diameter of 24 to 30 inches; in the northern counties 
and on the lighter gravels it is usually both shorter and smaller, 
frequently not over 60 feet high and under 20 inches in diameter. 
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Hemlock is generally quite sound but much of it ia claimed to 
be shaky at tlie butt. In all better localities it cuts about three 
logs per tree, and farther northward about two. Being generally 
mixed with hardwoods in very variable proportions, the yield 
of hemlock varies withiu wide limits. Mature stands of pure 
growth yield 500 M. feet and over per 40 acres. To cut 200 M. 
feet requires good hemlock land and generally where large areas 
are considered, and the hemlock forms 40 to 60 per cent, of the 
total cut (pine having been removed), yields of 100 to 150 M. 
feet per 40 acres may be expected. The present supply of hem- 
lock is generally much underestimated. This is partly due to 
the fact that lai^e quantities have been killed by fire and ex- 
posure to wind and aun, and partly to market conditions which 
prevented a proper appreciation of this product. Hemlock was 
ordinarily not estimated at all or only the largest and best trees 
were considered. According to the best informed persons, 
there are standing at present nearly 12,000 million feet of hem- 
lock saw timber, an estimate which, in the opinion of the writer, 
is still 25 per cent, below the real truth. The distribution of this 
supply over the several counties is given in the general table, 
and whatever may be said of the total, the figures are believed 
fairly to represent the relative proportions. In places hemlock 
is extensively peeled for its bark; considerable quantities are cut 
into lumber, chiefly dimension stuff, and some of it is used as 
pulp wood. In general, however, it is not yet appreciated, so 
that neither stumpage nor logs can readily be sold and millions 
of feet are wasting in the woods. The abiHty of the hemlock 
to endure crowding and shading is more than offset by its slow 
growth and its demands on the soil, so that this tree deserves but 
a secondary place in the forest of the future. 

AHBOHVITAE (CEDAR). 

Arborvitffi or cedar in Wisconsin is practically limited to the 

moister hemlock area, but unlike this latter, continues through 

Douglas county into Minnesota, where it is a common tree 

throughout the humid forest region. Generally the cedar 
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(arborvitffl) is limited to the Bwamps, but as in parts of Minnesota 
and Micfaigao, it also invades the ordinaiy forests. In many 
swampa it is wanting, frequently it is sole occupant; more com- 
monly, however, it is mixed with tamarack, some ^hice and 
often a few scattered hardwoods; it forms dense thieketa, repro- 
duces well, grows rather slowly, is generally under 18 inches in 
diameter at four feet from the ground, and is less than 60 feet 
in height; the older trees are normally defective at the butt. 
The yield of cedar is extremely variable and difficult to estimate. 
^ it is saleable down to 4 and even 3 inches diameter the yield 
is generally great wherever the swamps have not been burned. 
A total of 1,300 million feet B. M., the equivalent of 2,600,000 
cords, may be regarded as a very conservative estimate. Cedar 
(arborvitse) is cut for posts, poles, both telegraph and telephone, 
ties, and shingle timber. Wherever it is near highways, cedar 
finds good market; the logging is generally done on anall scale, 
and exact figures for the total cut are therefore not accessible. 

TAMARACK. 

Tamarack, like cedar (arborvitte) grows chiefly in the 
swamps; only in some of the moist and cold localities, especially 
along Lake Superior, does it invade to a small extent the- upland 
woods. UnUke the arborvitse the tamarack inhabits the 
swamps quite to the western and southern limits of the district 
under consideration, and even stocks part of the swamps of the 
adjoining oak and jack pine openings or brush prairies. In 
these drier localities it remains small, but within the more humid 
parts it attains commonly to 12 cr 16 inches in diameter, reach- 
ing a height of 70 to 80 feet with a most remarkably small taper. 
It reproduces well, grows quite fast, forms very dense thickete, 
often entirely covering the swamp with poles of nearly one age 
and size, but also often occupying merely its edges or the center. 
It may be practically alone, i. e., form groves of pure growth, 
bnt quite often it is mixed more or less with cedar, sprace, and 
ome hardwoods. The former condition frequently or nearly 
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always obtains in the drier western or southern parts. Being 
saleable only as tie and pile timber, tamarack under 10 incheB is 
Hot merchantable; and many swamps, though densely stocked, 
contain not a cord of marketable material. The older stands 
are generally more open, many of the trees having fallen prey 
to age and weather. These, with the tall marsh grass and the 
large masses of dead and fallen timber form, during dry seasons, 
most favorable starting points for fire. For this reason many of 
the swamps, in some counties the majority, contain no green tim- 
ber and continue to be for years a serious menace to the sur- 
rounding country. The standing merchantable tamarack is es- 
timated at about 1,600 millions of feet or 3,200,000 cords, to 
which would have to he added at least an additional 3 million 
cords, if pulp wood down to 4 inches is included. 

In estimating the amounts of swamp timber, both cedar (ar- 
borvitse), tamarack, and spruce, the area of the swamps is esti- 
mated in lump for some counties, but more commonly by going 
OTer the minutes and maps for each township with some well- 
informed person. The area of bumed-pver and open swamps 
was then deducted, and finally a yield per acre for the wooded 
swamp area settled upon. This latter is generally about 3 thou- 
sand feet or 6 cords pen acre, and though apparently low, is not 
far from the truth when compared with estimates of large areas 
which have been examined in this connection. In the proper^ 
tion of cedar (arborvitse), tamarack, and spruce, locality and 
market conditions are considered. For some localities, upland 
cedar and spruce are also estimated. 

Though many of the tamarack and cedar swamps will, in 
time be converted into hay marshes and even fields, both cedar 
and tamarack could well continue to produce large quantities of 
useful material. At present but little tamarack is cut. Some 
is sawn into dimension stuff, Kttle of it is used for piling and 
poles. Strangely enough, the poor sappy poles of red (Norway) 
pine are preferred to it in the market, and tamarack, even for 
ties, has such a poor rating that most of the ties of these sections 
are either shipped in or made of hemlock. 
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Spruce occurs scsttM«d throughout the moiBter loam land 
■diBtrictB, especially of the northern and eastern part of this terri- 
tory, hut is more commonly restricted to the swamp and semi- 
awamp areas. On many of the poor moss bogs it forma the only 
tree growth. It is nowhere abundant, form no solid bodies, in 
a mere runty shrub or half tree on the moss bog and even on the 
better soils attains a diameter of only about 12 inches with a 
height of 50 feet. Trees over 12 inches are the exception, trees 
18 inches and over are rare. It seems to reproduce fairly well, 
«ndures shade but seems sensitive to changes in soil moisture, 
thriving only in very moist localities. Being scattered, spruce 
IB logged only in a small way, though altogether considerable 
quantities are being cut for pulp and an increase of this cut may 
be expected. 

The total stand of spruce in North Wisconsin may be placed 
at about 1,200,000 cords, including all wood down to 4 inches. 

BALSAM FIK. 

Balsam fir is thinly scattered in most forests of the moie hu- 
mid loam and clay lands. Like spruce it is often wanting over 
considerable tracts, but few lai^e districts are entirely without 
it. It reproduces well, stands crowding, and endures shade; 
grows fairly well when yoimg and favorably situated, remains 
small, but is never as shortlived as is often supposed. It is gen- 
erally less than 12 inches in diameter and below 60 feet in 
height. It never forms large bodies of forest, is little used as yet, 
rarely cut for logs, occasionally for temporary buildings, and of 
late, to some extent, for pulp wood. Being usually left out of 
timber estimates, the amount of standing balsam is not easily 
ascertained. In all forests where balsam fir occiu-s in commer- 
cial quantities the yield per acre was placed at from 2 to 4 M. 
feet B. M. or 4 to 8 cords per 40 acres, an estimate which agrees 
with some estimates made by the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way company in Forest and adjoining counties. This figure will 
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generally prove considerably below the truth, but it seems ue- 
sirable to have at least some estimate, however crude, of this 
material, especially as it is already beginning to have a market 
value as pulp wood. Including eveiything from 4 inchoo up 
there are probably about 800,000 cords. The balsam fir has no 
future, the ground it occupies is largely farm land, its growth 
is too slow, ita size too small to commend it to future operations. 

HAKDWOOD SUPPLIES. 
No sharp limits of distribution or composition of the great 
hardwood forest are possible, aside from the general outlines of 
the part which bears hemlock and birch as differentiated from 
the oak forest. Basswood, maple, elm, and ash, the principal 
hardwoods aside from oak and birch, all entered into the com- 
position of the hardwood forest in nearly all parta of this area, 
though in widely varying proportions. Thus in one locality 
elm forma 30 per cent, and more of the woods, while in another, 
but few miles distant and with soil, drainage, etc., alike, the elm 
is nearly replaced by basswood or birch. Nor is it easy to draw 
lines with reference to size and quality of development. Good 
timber on good soils passes by easy stages into inferior timber 
on poorer soils, and it is but fair to say that some good timber 
grows in every county. In general it is an unquestionable and 
well recognized fact that the hardwood timber becomes smaller 
and scrubbier toward the north; and, when the extremes, as for 
instance the hardwoods of Dunn or of Shawano counties are 
compared with those of Iron and Douglas counties, this truth 
is quite apparent, but the transition is gradual and any apparent 
lines of demarcation are generally explained by differences in 
soil rather thar effecte of climate. In the southern portion of 
the area under consideration, the hardwoods attain considerable 
dimensions. Oak, basswood, and elm 90 to 100 feet high and 
over 30 inches thick are nothing unusual. In general, how- 
ever, the mature timber is under 30 inches in diameter and under 
75 feet in height, and on large tracts shorter than 6C feet and 
under 20 inches. 
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Generally the hardwoods are "Bhort bodied" as compared to 
conifere; they furnish per tree about 2 1-2 logs and in the north- 
em counties scant 1 1-2 logs, of which it takes 7 to 10 to th& 
thousand feet B. M. Of the difFerent kinds, basswood and elm 
are tallest and longest in body, the former quite commonly cut- 
ting 3 and even 3 1-2 logs per tree, and the latter often furnish- 
ing ship timbers 60 to 70 feet in length. Birch is generally the 
shortest, and large trees often furnish hut a single log. A& 
might be expected, much of the older hardwood timber is in all 
stages of degeneration and decay, so that much of it is defective 
and the cut consequently wasteful. The oak, being naturally 
the longest lived and having the most durable wood, is least af- 
fected, "it cuts sound;" basswood, birch, and ash are about alike 
and quite defective when old; while of all hardwoods the maple 
is the worst in this respect. With this tree espedally, the fault 
ia not entirely a matter of age but seems lai^ely due to injiiry 
in consequence of frost; "frost cracks" with their peculiar ram- 
part-like thickenings or ridges along their edge being very com- 
mon. These cracks admit fungi and inserts and thus introduce 
decay. This evil in maple is most strongly complained of in 
the central and northern parts and least in the southeast and 
southwest, where a great deal of fine maple occurs. 

Concerning the yields in hardwoods, opinions differ widely j 

the estimates are generally *.oo low and are commonly deficient 

The reasons for this are several. Lack of experience both in 

estimating and milling of hardwoods is a chief cause, the men 

being used only to pine but not to hardwoods. To this must be 

added, lack of time, the work usually being too hurried, and 

also the fact that most of the work is done for certain kinds of 

timber only, oak, basswood, elm, etc. Such estimates usually 

include only choice material, the pecuhariUes of the hardwood 

ftrket reacting even on the matter of estimates. Generally 

e yields are estimated at from 80 to 150 M. feet per 40 acres, 

2 to 4 M. feet per acre for fair to good lands, and from 

> to 50 M. feet per 40 acres for the poorer lands and the 

irthem lake districts. Some townships in Wood and Marathon 
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'Counties are known to have cut over 100 million feet per town 
or nearly 5 M. per acre for the total area, swamp and alL 
Smaller districts, as some foresta in Shawano and Langlade 
counties, cut from 10 to 15 M. feet per acre, but these must be 
regarded as exceptions. 

The standing hai-dwood and hemlock was determined by as- 
certaining the area of fairly stocked woodland, excluding swamp 
lands, then settling on the yield per acre, or 40, and finally 
estimating their relative proportions. The determination of 
the area is the weakest point in the estimates. The yields for 
all principal localities are based on wholesale estimates and re- 
sults of actual operations. Thus the cut per township, or the 
cut for a number of sections, was considered, as also the esti- 
mates of lumbering and railway companies, besides the detailed 
experience of several hundred men, and the results weighed by 
comparing the growth in different localities. 

The proportions of hemlock and hardwood and, the different 
kinds of hardwoods among themselves, is also ascertained in 
the same manner. There exist for iJl principal localities, ex- 
tensive detailed estimates; those of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Hallway, and also those made for several years by Mr. 
Ben. Hall of Marinette, are models of this kind. Of these, 
a number were examined, and in addition the views of different 
operators compared. To most men the figures of yield will 
probably seem high, and in truth 6 M. feet per acre, or 240 M. 
per 40, does appear like a large amount even for the best 
counties. But it must not be forgotten that here all kinds 
■of timber, birch, maple, elm, etc.-, are considered merchantable, 
«nd also that all sizes above 12 inches diameter, and for oak 
and hemlock even tie sizes are included. Waste and swamp 
areas are excluded and thus only the acres of well stocked land 
■enter into consideration. Those who consider the yield sa 
taken too low (and there will be many of these) will hear in mincl 
that merchantable saw timber in hardwoods and hemlock, is at 
present quite a different thing from pine, and also that both 
iardwoods and hemlocks are short-bodied, have been injured by 
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fire, and involve in all old stands a heavy per cent, of defective 
material. 

Present stand of hardwood saw timber. 



Kind of wood. 


"■K." 


Per cent of all 




Oak 


2.880 

900 

2,300 


s.e 

29.0 
26.0 
18. S 

11.3 
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The hardwoods are cut in all parts of this territory, they are 
geoerally logged in a small way and most of the lumber is cut 
in small mills, with a yearly output of 1-2 to 5 million feet. 
According to a masterly canvass conducted by the Northwest- 
ern Lumberman of Chicago, the results of which are published 
in its issue of January 22, 1898, the total outpnt of hardwood 
lumber amounts to about 275 million feet B. M. To this must 
be added large quantities of mining timber used in the mines- 
of Florence, Iron, and Ashland counties, railway ties, piling' 
and construction, and ship timbers; and also considerable quan- 
tities of cooperage material and wagon stock, which in the ag- 
gregate probably bring up the total cut of hardwoods to about 
500 million feet. 

The most valued and therefore the most cnlleJ of the hard- 
woods is the oak, particularly white oak, the exploitation of 
which was begun in Wood and Clark counties more than 25 
years ago. Of the other hardwoods, the basswood is most ex- 
tensively cut and finds the most ready market, followed in this- 
respect by elm, particularly the fine rock elm. Birch, though 
the prettiest wood of the region, is much imderrated, owing to 
fashions which prejudice the market. Nevertheless, la^e quan- 
tities are cut every year and the same is true of maple, which is- 
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generally the least estimated of the hardwoods. Owing to ita- 
irregular diatribntion, ash is of local importance only, thongh 
in some places it is claimed that ash logs are as easily procured 
as almost any other. (Oconto county.) 

Among trees of secondary importance aspen (poplar), white 
birch, butternut and beech may be mentioned in order of their 
economic value. The aspen (poplar), both the common aspen 
and large-toothed aspen are found in all parte of the area, buu 
are conspicuous as timber trees only in the northern forests, 
especially of Douglas, Bayfield, and Ashland counties. These 
aspens (poplars) take possession of all burned slashings, but 
aside from their value as nurse trees to pine and better woods 
the aspens on the slashings of North Wisconsin have generally 
been of no value so far, and it appears doubtful if they ever 
will be except in a few localities, chiefly in the better sandy 
loam districts. 

The white birch is Lest developed near Lake Superior, but 
never grows large, generally remaining a mere sapling, com- 
monly less than 12 inches in diameter and 50 feet in height. In 
this territory it is almost always a member of mixed woods, 
often joining the white pine, and rarely forms thickets by itself 
(on some burned areas in Forest county.) It ia cut for chair 
stock, etc., but 90 per cent, of all white birch is too small for 
present markets. 

The butternut is sparingly scattered over the better loam 
lands as far north as the Iron Range. It occurs isolated, rarely 
in small groups, and though it grows to good size its distribution 
here seems uncertain and accidental. 

The beech is restricted to the sandy loam lands of the Green 
Bay region, and invades only the edges of the real loam or clay 
lands of northern Oconto and Shawano counties. Wherever 
seen, it appears to thrive, is abundant in all sizes and evidently 
reproduces well. 

Throughout the hardwood forests all stages from the seed- 
ling to the old and decaying timber trees are represented. In 
some cases the stand of old, mature timber is quite heavy, and 
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Mniergtowth and sapling timber are reetricted; but more genei^ 
ally the mature trees are in the minority, and are scattered 
about, standing 10 to 20 per acre, and the greater part of the 
ground is occupied by young trees, small saplings, end bushy 
or withy beginners. The undergrowth ia generally composed 
of the young forest trees, and distinct kinds or species perform- 
ing this function are few, often wanting. All kinds of hard- 
woods reproduce actively as is well illustrated in numerous 
windfalls and abandoned clearings, where dense thickets of 
mixed hardwoods occupy every foot of the ground. Abund- 
ance of seed and ability to stand shade enable the maple to pre- 
dominate among the young growth even where it holds but 
third rank and less as a timber tree. Conspicuous among the 
yoimg growth, without ever attaining the size of log timber, 
are the blue beech, bush or striped maple, and, somewhat leaa 
abundant, the hop hornbeam. As a common underbrush 
proper, on both loam and sandy soils, can be mentioned only 
the hazel. The dogwood (cornel) and wild red (pin) cherry 
are much less abundant; the latter becoming really conspicu- 
ous only on the burned lands. The willows are quite abundant 
as scattering brushwood in open places, and occur on the dry 
sandy soils as well as on clay lands. Alder replaces the large 
willowB along many of the streams and in some swamps. It is 
never more than a bush, but as such forms characteristic alder 
brakes. 

The scrubby hardwoods of the openings consist almost exclu- 
sively of oaks. A variety of both white and red oaks (partic- 
ularly bur, white, and red oaks) grow here into bushy dwarfs, 
15 to 25 feet high, 4 to 12 inches in diameter and branching 
out almost from! their very base. These scrub oaka occasionally 
form thickete but generally stand too far apart to prevent a 
ground-cover of grass and weeds. 

Since the hardwood forest occupies the better soils, its area 
will necessarily continue to be diminished as the country is set- 
tled, and the present supply of timberwUl be reduced at a rate 
quite independent of hardwood lumbering. Nevertheless, ^e 
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difficulty of clearing the land, the comparative safety from fires, 
and the ahundaoce of young, well growing stock all combine to 
prolong the supplies. The outlook for the hardwoods is far 
brighter than for the much more valuable pine. 

TOTAL SUPPLY OF TIMBER. 
In the following table the entire supply of timber is arranged 
according to the uses that might be made of the same: 
Clatiiijication of »>ood supplies. 





CONWEBB. 


I. Saw Timber. 


Million feet 
B. M. 


As per cent, of 




Conifers. 


Total saw 
timber. 




16,000 
2,300 
11,700 


52 
8 
40 
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Haedwoodb. 


I. Saw Timbkb. 


Million feet 
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All hud- 
woods. 
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1,100 
4,600 
4,150 
2,560 
000 
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r timber, 4,500 million feet. 
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Claesifiealion of wood avppUea — contioued. 
II. Poles, Pilisq, Ties, Posts, Etc. 

Cedar 

Tamarack (over 8 in.) 

Jack pine (over 8 in.) 

Total 

III. Cord Wood fob Pulp, Fuel, Cbarcoal, Etc. 

Hemlock 5, 500 

Jackpioe (under 8 in.) 3,600 

Tamarack (under 8 in.) 3,000 

Spruce 1, 100 

Balsam 

Totals for conifers 14,000 

All kinds of hardwood 60,000 



IV. Sapling Pink under 8 inches about 5 Mfllion Cords. 

It.-will be observed that an enormous amount of coniferous 
material exists which under present conditions possesses hardly a 
market value. Most of this material is good both for lumber 
and pulp and it is to be hoped and expected that its loss by fire 
and otherwise will be averted. 

PRBSBNT ACCRETION OR INCREMENT. 

In Worth "Wisconsin a grove of well grown sapling timber 
60 years old, of pine, may be assumed to cut at least as much 
as 15 cords of bolt size material, or about 6 M. feet B. M. per 
acre. In the old woods as they stand, the trees above sapling 
size represent the great mass of the wood material and therefore 
the growth of wood is largely on trees nearly or quite of log 
size, flo that the same amount of growth per acre here adds 
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more saw timber than in the young grove above considered. 
For this reason, a good thicket of pine 60 yeara old may not cut 
much more th^ai 6 M. feet per acre, since much timber ia under 
sized, but the same stand at 120 years old would easily cut 15- 
20 M. in spite of the fact that over half the trees that were 
■found in the 60 year grove have died before thi8 age is reached. 
From this it would appear that 100 feet B. M. per acre and year 
on sapling timber is probably a safe estimate for the growth 
in this region. About the same conclusion will be reached if 
a grove of old hardwoods ia considered. Such a grove, which 
may cut say 6 M. feet per acre, will be found to consist largely 
of young trees, and among these 20-30 good sized older trees. 
If examined, it will be found that the age of the oldest is not 
over 150 years, so that here about one-third or less of all the 
trees standing on the acre have produced in 150 years the 6 M, 
^eet E. M,, which we are taking for lumber. The whole acre, 
therefore, may well be assumed to be able to produce this quan- 
tity in one-third this time, or in other words the same acre might 
be logged over for 6 M, feet about every 50 years. Such an 
assumption is fully supported also by comparing the cross-sec- 
tions of the pine and hardwood. These show that, though the 
rate of growth of hardwoods in Wisconsin is rather slow, yet 
thegrewth of oaks, basswood, etc., equals and excels that of pine. 
If, then, 100 feet B, M. per acre and year be assumed as an 
■average estimate of growth for this region, the '^tal annual 
growth over the whole may be set at about 900. million feet B. 
M. and is distributed among the different kinds according to 
their ascertained acreage as follows: 

Million feet. MillioD feet. 

"White and red (Norway) pine. . 250 

Jack pine 30 

Hemlock 75 

Tamarack 30 

915 
Of this growth the greater part is balanced by decay or nat- 
ural waste, which in all wild woods necessarily equals growth 
■when large areas and long periods are considered. For white 



Spruce and balsam.. . 
Hardwoods 
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pine, red (Norway) and jack pine, also tamarack and cedar (ar- 
borvitie) in WieconBin, nearly half the present growth takes 
place in young, immature timber, since this largely prevails. 
With pine in the hardwood forest and still more with hemlock, 
decay proceeds faster than growth; for spruce and balsam an 
increase is doubtful, and with the hardwood forests in general, 
growth and decay seem in a condition of equilibrium. This, 
growth is of cgurse reduced by all operations reducing either 
the forest area or the growing timber; by clearing, by logging 
sapling or growing timber, and most of all by fires. 

COMMUNAL INTERESTS IN FOREST CONDITIONS. 
Forest and Wealth. 
The importance of the forest to the State of Wisconsin as a 
factor of wealth is very great. The statement that "the wood 
industries have built every mile of railway and wagon road, 
every church and schoolhouse, and nearly every town, and that 
in addition they have enabled the clearing of half the improved 
land of North Wisconsin," is by no means extravagant exagger- 
ation. Between 1873 and 1898 more than 66 billion feet of 
pine alone were cut from this forest and even then the lumber 
industry was in a flourishing condition on all the streams and 
had built up La Crosse, Eau Claire, Chippewa Falls, Grand Rap- 
ids, Wausau, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Green Bay, and many 
other places. The output of the lumber industry alone for the 
year 1897 is illustrated in the following table, taken from the 
Northwestern Lumberman, whose excellent canvass has before 
been referred to: 
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Total out of lumber in WUeonsin/or the pear 1897 {taken from the 
Northwestern Lumberman, January it, 1898. 
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The following table, the data for which have been taken from 
the annual statements of the lumber cut, ae given by the 
Northvxstem Lumberman represents chiefly the output of 
pine. Since in the original statements Wisconsin was not clearly 
separated from Minnesota on the one hand and Michigan on the 
other, it was necessary to modify some of the original figures. 
The "Dulutb District" was entirely left out as being supplied 
from Minnesota although West Superior is included in this 
item. This latter item could be segregated and added to the 
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data given below, only for the cut of 1897. Of the "St, Croix 
River" and "Green Bay shore" only one-hflf is credited to Wis- 
cODsin; and of the "Mississippi Kiver" only one-third. 
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To this enormous amount of marketable material must be 
added large quantities of cedar timber, ties, poles, posts, piling, 
etc., also ties, piling, and construction timber of hardwoods and 
hemlock; ship timbers, the exploitation of which has brought 
special crews from Quebec and other points to these woods; 
large quantities of cooperage and wagon stock; many million 
feet of mining timbers; besides many more millions of feet of 
material for home use, fuel, and charcoal. The value of these 
materials according to the State Census of 1895 exceeded in 
that year the enormous sum of 53 million dollars for "lumber 
and articles of wood" alone. This sum amounted to more than 
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one-third the entire value of the products of agriculture. Be- 
sideg these materials there were large quantitieB never recorded 
by the census and still larger amounts were used in home con- 
Bumption as fuel, fencing, construction material, etc., which 
may safely be valued at 10 million dollars. 

In 1890, according to the very incomplete federal census oi 
that year, the value of the rough lumber, cooperage, and wagon 
Btock, ties, poles, posts, piling, and all products of the wood in- 
dustries as they leave the first hand, amounted to 40.4 million 
dollars. If to this is added the value of pulp and tanning ma- 
terial, of mining timber, and that of the large home consump- 
tion, it brings up the total to fully 50 million dollars for these 
products at first hand and shows them, like the census figures of 
1895 to exceed one-third of the value of all farm products of 
the state. And to these farm products alone are the simple 
forest products comparable, for in most other industries the 
same article often highly finished and costly, appears with tittle 
or no modification as a product of several branches of the same 
industry. Thus for instance, the same piece of costly wrought 
metal is first credited to the rolling mill, then appears with lit- 
tle change as a product of the boiler maker, and reappears with- 
out change as part of a distilling outfit, or a eteam engine. It 
thus occurs three times as a product of the iron industry, besides 
perhaps swelling the output credited to a shipbuilding estab- 
lishment. 

' Besides their own value, the products of the woods stimulate 
secondary manufacturing industries, supply planing and pulp 
mills, furniture, cooperage, and wooden-ware establishments, 
wagon and ear shops, whose aggregate output in wooden articles 
amounts to over 20 million dollars. 

In 1890 there was invested in the saw milling industry alone, 
according to the census of that year, fully 84.5 million dollars, 
or a sum equal to one-third of the assessed value of all land in 
the state, or about one-sixth of the value of all real estate and 
over one-eighth of the assessed value of the entire wealth of 
Wisconsin. Of the 84 millions over 13 fall to the milling 
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plants and machineiy, 11 milliona to logging equipments, log- 
ging railways, etc, including also logs on hand at the time, and 
over 31 milliona to timberland, tribulary and belonging to the 
saw-milU. Tbeee same establishmenta paid during tbat year 
nearly $700,000 taxes, a earn equal to the total Btat« taxes of 
WiBconsin; tbey paid over $3,000,000 for running expenses 
aside from wages; about 15 million dollaia for wages and log- 
ging contracts and over $700,000 for the keep of animals alone. 
The lumbering industry gave employment in a regular way 
to over 55,000 men (not women and children), besides purchas- 
ing several million dollars worth of Ic^. Of those persons em- 
ployed in these operations a large per cent, are settlers who 
through this industry alone are enabled to support themselves 
until their slowly growing dearings furnish sufficient harvest. 
It is the taxes on timber land (not waste land, however,) and its 
industries which furnish the "road money" and it is this same 
fund which builds, equips, and lately maintains in the thinly 
settled backwoods of Wisconsin, schools equal if not better than 
those of the country districts of any other state. It is this same 
indiistry which for years has made farming in the backwoods 
more profitable, and the farmers more prosperous than those of 
some other states with milder climates and equally fertile soil. 
Nor is it the pine alone which has done and is doing so much 
for this country. For owing to an unnecessary and injurious 
competition in the exploitation of the pineries there has result- 
ed a concentration of milling and logging operations which in 
many cases deprived the particular counties in which the pine 
supplies were located, of much of the benefit which otherwise 
would have accrued to them from this resource. It is therefore 
to be expected that to counties like Langlade, Shawano, Forest, 
Lincoln, Taylor, and others, the standing hemlock and hardwoods 
promise to be of greater value than was their former stand of 
pine. 

Forest, Climate, and Waterfimo. 

It is conceded by all that the forest exerts a beneficial influ- 
ence in tempering the rigors of a cold continental climate with 
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its sudden changes and severe storms. What share the forest 
has in the general changes of humidity Ib not so apparent. It 
seems quite certain that a general and very gradual change from 
a moister to a drier condition has beei going on for a long 
time over the entire Lake Region. The behavior of hemlock 
and even of white pine in the matter of distribution is probably 
in part due to this change. How much the for^ts have done 
to retard the progress of this desiccation can only be inferred. . 
On the other hand there are striking changes in the drainage 
conditions which have required but a short time, have taken 
place within the memory of many of the residents, have fairly 
forced themselves on the attention of all experienced and ob- 
serving people. These are all too intimately connected with 
the changes in the surface cover to leave in doubt the influence 
of the forest upon drainage. 

The flow of all the larger rivers has changed during the last 
40 years; navigation has been abandoned on the Wisconsin, 
Icggiiig and rafting have become more difficult on all rivers, 
and, what is even a far better measure of these important 
changes, the Fox river is failing to furnish the power which it 
formerly supplied in abundance. On all smaller streams simi- 
lar observations have been made. The "June freshet," which 
in former years could be relied upon in driving operations, has 
ceased on most streams and is uncertain on the rest of them. 
Of the hundreds of miles of corduroy road a goodly per cent, 
has fallen into disuse, the ground on the sides has become dry 
enough for teams, many swamps of former years are dry, and 
himdreda of others have been converted into hay meadows and 
flelds without a foot of ditching. Tamarack stood on parts of 
the present site of Superior, and both cedar and tamarack were 
mixed through the forests in many places where the mere 
clearing has sufficed to dry the land for the plow. Many of the 
smaller swamps are changed before actual clearing takes place. 
Where the fires following the logging operations have -cleaned 
out the swamp thicket, aspen followed the fire exactly as in the 
upland, and though in some cases many years have elapsed, the 
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places have not reverted to swamp timber. The ground is too 
dry, the hardwood thickets have come to stay. These things 
are well known, especially to the woodsmen of the region ; they 
are in all cases referred to the removal of timber, and there is 
probably no locality in the world where this subject could bet- 
ter be studied than in North Wisconsin. A drive with some 
old resident through the settled parts of Shawano, Marathon^ 
■ Taylor, and other counties and the rehearsal of hie memories pre- 
sent matters of the utmost interest in this connection, and will 
hardly fail to convince even the most skeptical of the decided 
changes in drainage and soil moisture which have occurred here 
and are still in progress. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR THE FTTURB. 

It is impossible to foretell how long the pine is likely to last. 
As stumpage increases in price and the opportunity to buy it 
decreases, one mill after another drops out. Half the mills of 
20 years ago are no longer in existence, not because they failed 
to pay but because their pine supplies gave out, and this same 
process will continue. The output, already on the decline, will 
grow smaller, and the exploitation of the 17 billion feet of stand- 
ing timber is likely to be drawn out over a period far greater than 
would seem poEsible with the present rate of cutting. Never- 
theless, the experience of parts of Michigan and also of Wood, 
Portage, and other counties in Wisconsin indicate that cutting 
will go on without r^ard to the end, and its rate depends 
merely on considerations of market conditions and facilities for 
handling timber, so that the end of the greater part of pine lum- 
bering is likely to be quite sudden, and it« effect correspond- 
ingly severe. , 

The cut of hemlock, though still small, may at any time take 
on considerable dimensions. There are several good reasons 
which make this desirable.. The wood is much better than is 
commonly assumed, and it is mere prejudice — and more the 
prejudice of the carpenter than of the consumer — which pre- 
fers poor pine to good hemlock. For some time the old hem- 
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lock has been dying out quite rapidly in most parts of thia area; 
this process will certainly continue and unless the old stands 
are cut, much valuable material will be lost. 

Hardwood lumbering will continue for a long time, though 
probably at a very variable rate. As things are now, the pres- 
ent cut of 4^500 million feet per year can be continued for 
more than 50 years unless settlement and consequent clearing 
should progress at a very unusual pace. 

The outlook for the forest itself hHs been indicated in the pre- 
ceding. The hardwood forest is being reduced by logging and 
clearing, the pineries are disappearing and fires assist the de- 
struction of both besides burning out the swamps. 

As pointed out, both white and red (Norway) pine are per- 
fectly capable not only of continuing as forests but of reclothing 
the old slashings, but are generally prevented from, doing so by 
fire. 

The hemlock is in a process of natural degeneration and even 
the hardwoods, though thrifty and intact as forests, seem to fail 
OH most cut-over lands wherever fire has run. Thus about 60 
per cent, of the burned over lands are today devoid of any val- 
uable growing timber; producing firewood at beat. Another 40" 
per cent, of the 8 million acres of cut-over lands are entirely 
bare. And this unproductive area is rapidly increasing in ex- 
tent under present methods. 

Counting that 100 feet B. M. could be grown as the possible 
annual increment per acre on lands which are left entirely with- 
out care, save the protection against fire, the State of Wisconsin 
loses by this condition of affairs a round 800 million feet E. M, 
of a marketable and much needed material. This loss is pri- 
marily a communal loss, a damage to county and state, for the 
individual owner does not suffer; the land is bought for the 
timber and when this is cut the land is only held if it appears 
that a low tax assessment and opportunities to sell, etc., will 
promise more profit in holding than in abandoning it. 
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FOBBSTET OR AGEICULTUBB. 



The poiut is raised that this land is needed for agricultural 
purpo«es; that all of it will aoon be settled since even on the 
poor suid lands improved methods and potato crops have proved 
■» success. While the statement is certainly true of all good 
clay or loam lands, it applies but doubtfully to over half and 
-certainly not at all to nearly 40 per cent, of this area. How 
long it tales to improve a territory, how much unproductive 
-waste remains even in the older so-called "well settled" eounUes 
appears from the following concrete cases. 

Of old Sauk county not one-half is improved land; tlie five 
■coimties of Adams, Waushara, Juneau, Marquette, and Mon- 
roe, with an aggregate area of over 2 million acres of uncom- 
monly level land, have 30 per cent, improved land, or over one 
and one-half million acres of waste and hru^ land, most of which 
is not even serving the purpose of pasture, Adams, Marquette, 
and Waushara counties with their 800,000 acres of waste land, 
instead of having SO million feet of pine to sell which might be 
Rowing every year on its non-productive area, supported in 
1896 a wood industry whose product amounted to the pitiful 
sum of $13,000 and probably the material for this was imported. 

But even where the land is good and might all be farmed it 
Tcmains doubtful whether the forest can entirely be dispensed 
with. Experience in older countries and the Eastern States 
speaks against this; the farmers of the fertile prairies aro plant- 
ing trees for the sake of wood, on land of unexcelled fertility. 
Some of the farmers of Trempealeau and other counties who go 
20 and more miles, invading jack pine groves for their fuel, find 
that wood is both too necessary to do without and too bulky to 
haul far; and valuaUe as pasture land is to the thrifty farmer 
-of southern Wisconsin, the great importance of a convenient 
wood -supply has led to an actual increase in wooded area in 
most of the southern counties of the state. 

How soon the 17 million acres of wild land of North Wis- 
■oonan will be settled no one can tell; the likelihood is that over 
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10 million acies, and among these much of the best land, will 
etill remain either woods or unproductive brush land in 50 years- 
to come. What advantage it ie to a county and to the statj to 
have poor, unproductive sand lands Lettled by poor and igno- 
rant people, and support farms "without bama," cannot here be- 
discussed. In the same way, it is not here contemplated to en- 
ter into the question of communal property, i. e., whether it 
might not be well for a county, which can get land for the- 
mere taking, to hold a few townships in county forests and 
have these county forests at least defray the county expenses, 
and give work to many people. If not the counties, certainly 
the state can afford to acquire and hold for the future all cut- 
over lands. Such communal properties have been mainstays, 
of European states in all financial crises and have been eagerly 
sought and guarded by all European governments as well as by 
towns, counties, and cities. With a county holding 100,000 
acres of good forest land, every citizen becomes part owner, his- 
store or shop is valued in proportion as it shares these advantr 
ages, and instead of hindering the development of a county, as- 
18 often claimed, such a forest property would stimulate im- 
migration and help to develop both directly and indirectly all 
the resources of the county. 

RECOVERY AND PREVENTION OP WASTE, 

What can be done to save the enormous loss to the state is- 
clear: The land must be restocked and the young timber must 
be given a chance to grow on all lands which are essentially 
forest soil and not desirable for agriculture. 

Forest Fires. — What the fire has done to the pine supply is- 
apparent from the conservative figures of original stand of pine. 
Besides this injury to pine, the fire has killed more than 5 bil- 
lion feet of hemlock, at least 1 billion of cedar and several bil' 
lions of hardwoods besides large quantities of tamarack. In ad- 
dition fire has killed stands of young and sapling pine (under- 
8-inch diameter) covering many thousand acres, which today 
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wonld ' furnish 5 billion and more of merchantable material. 
This same work of destruction continuee; thia very fall (1897) 
many hundreds of acres of young sapling pine were ruined by 
fire, and it will require many yeare before the opening of set- 
tlemeuts and roadfi suffices to suppress the fire fiend. From this 
it is clear, and the fact is fully conceded by all persons oonvers- 
ant with the conditions of these woods, that the first and most 
important step in the right direction consists in the organiza- 
tion of an efficient fire police. 

That a diversity of opinion should exist on this subject, is 
but natural. To most people the entire subject is foreign, the 
problem too large. To many even well informed and experi- 
enced men the forest fire is an enormous affair, a calamity 
which man is entirely unable to combat. Nevertheless, the 
best informed men, nearly all woodsmen ("cruisers" and log- 
gers), whose opinion was sought in this connection expressed 
themselves in favor of such a police and felt certain of good re- 
sult. In considering this important subject it may be of in- 
terest to point out a few fundamental facta which may help to 
shape a policy. 

1. All fires have a small beginning. The Peahtigo fire, by 
far the most terrific ever experienced in Wisconsin, was known 
to be burning and gathering head for fully two weeks before it 
broke out in the final and then perfectly unmanageable form. 
The Phillips fire was heard and the smoke seen arid felt in town 
for days before it reached the village and converted it into 
ruins. 

2. All fires stop of their own accord after they have run for 
but a moderate distance, evidently finding obstacles which gradu- 
ally reduce their power. The Peahtigo fire did not involve the 
fourth part of Marinette county; the Phillips fire not a fourth 
of Price, and a most intense fire in northern Chippewa county, 
which when at its best sent fire-brands across a lake over half 
a mile wide, did not keep on running, but atopped without 
going much, if any, beyond the county line. 

3. The majority of fires are small fires. When the "whole 
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country is on fire" it is not one fire but hundreds of separate 
"fires, all or nearly all of which have had their origin in carelesa- 
uees. 

4. It is carelessness and not malice, and it is more careless- 
ness of letting fires go than of starting them which has residted 
in the enormous losses. 

5. Forest firea are diminiBhing in number as settlement pro^ 
gresses; every road, every clearing, helps to supply barriers, in- 
creases the number watching and fighting fires, and assists in 
the work of control. 

6. Forest fires are both prevented and fought in the wild 
iorests of India and in all parte of Europe; in localities where 
hundreds of acres of the young sapling pine with their fine 
largely dead and dried up branches (along the lower part of the 
stem), stand so thick that it is difficult to paae and where in ad- 
dition poverty and chagrin among a dense population living 
close to the confines of the woods furnishes wilful and malicious 
incendiaries. 

To the greater part of the opponents of such enterprise it 
may also be pointed out that for this country experience Is as 
yet almost entirely wanting; that in New York, in Maine, and 
in Canada the fire police has done well and that it is impossible 
for anyone to say at present, just how successful the fire police 
■of North Wisconsin will be. Even the little which has of late 
been attempted to educate, remind, and warn the people in 
matters of forest fires has already produced good results. The 
placards sent out by the State Land office, practically without 
cost to the state, have been extensively and judiciously placed, 
"the people read them and mind them. In this connection it is 
to be regretted that the good attempts which have been made, 
especially by the lumbermen of the Menominee river, to in- 
troduce the burning over of the "works" or choppings through- 
out the woods, has not found favor and was abandoned. This 
process, experience shows, costs only 3 to 5 cents per thousand 
feet of logs and would practically put an end to the regular 
clashing fires. In the light of past experience it is clear to all 
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that not only 5 cents bat even 50 cents per M. feet could prof- 
itably have been devoted to the Euppresaion of fire. 

Changes on Cut-Over Lands. — The condition and character 
of the aftergrowth on cufrover hinds is quite Tariable, since 
changes occur in the plant cover as well as in soil conditions a> 
cording to original condition and subsequent treatment These 
conditions and changes have a bearing on the question of the 
future of these lands, whether they be left alone or be restocked 
with timber, so that it appears desirable to give a description at 
least of the more frequent types. 

8and Pinery Lands. — 1. When a clean dense stand of ma- 
ture pine timber is cut, and the fire gets into the slashing late 
the following summer after all the limbs and tops on the ground 
have had a chance to dry, the ground is fairly cleared by the 
fire, the bulk of the tops are btimed, a "stump prairie" remains. 
On the poor sandy soil whose small humus cover has been thus 
destroyed, there comes first a crop of fire weeds, then aspen and 
eweet fern, with other weeds, and some grass and isolated 
bushy scrub oaks (often some willows) cover the ground 
Bpatsely. As soon as enough dry leaves and other material have 
accumulated the fire recurs and the small aspen and other growth 
are killed. By this time the ground is much reduced in fertility, 
aspen is slower to return and the ground is largely taken by 
weeds and grass. A few repetitions of fire change the ground 
sufficiently to prevent the further growth of aspen for years 
and there are many areas where this tree has given up all effort 
to restock the land. 

This seems to be the common form of slashing in heavy pine. 
Such areas furnish little foliage for live stock, they are naturally 
poor, and this condition is much aggravated by repeated fires 
and exposure to wind and sun. To an attempt at restocking' 
with timber they offer no obstacle, save their poverty, which 
would soon be changed by growing timber. 

If the fire is not repeated in such a slashing the aspen forms 
dense thickets in which pine, birch, and maple gradually find 
suitable conditions for their growth. For years the detrimental 
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effect of the fire is visible in the stunted growth of the young 
trees ; aspen, which in the original forest grow often several feet 
a year in height, remain short runts and it is not until ten and 
more years of rest from fire have permitted the accumulated 
litter to improve the soil, that a more vigorous growth become 
apparent. Tracts of this kind occur in every county, but they 
form only a small percentage of the total area of cut-over lands; 
they are troublesome to clear after the thickets once have at- 
tained considerable height and they fumiah no good pasture. 
To continue them as woodlands they require merely protection 
from fire, and for their improvement pine should be supplied 
either as seed or plants wherever it is wanting. 

2. Where the old stand of pine w^ broken, and a consid- 
erable mixture of small pine and hardwoods existed, there re- 
mains after the first fire a large amount of scorched and charred 
standing, dead and dying material. In this, as in the following 
form of cut-over pinery lands, young growth readily succeeds 
provided fires are not repeated. But this happy accident does 
not generally occur; the great quantity of dead material, most 
of which does not fall during any one year, keeps the ground 
furnished for several years with debris and thus invites the re- 
turn of fires, which continue t« come until the ground is lai^ely 
cleared. The area now resembles the case first considered; it 
is a stump prairie, though usually not as clean. Here, too, the 
return of tree growth is very slow and often discouraged alto- 
gether for years. 

3. Where groves of sapling pine have been culled of their 
larger timber and are then fired, the greater part of the remain- 
ing growth is injured and much of it is killed. These injured 
groves are generally of little promise in themselves; their growth 
is hampered, their scorched butts doomed to decay; but they are 
valuable in so far as they readily restock the ground with young 
timber, providing this is not killed by fire. If fire occur, which 
is the more common case, the entire grove is either gradually 
burned and killed, or if the fire gets in during a very dry season 
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and attaina oonaderable f roportiong, the entire grove is changed 
at once into a tangle of scorched and charred poles, which require 
for their improvement either a great amount of labor and ex- 
penae or else the startir-g of more fires to first get rid of the 
debris. Where fire runs through alashinge (in large timber) too 
early in the season when the ground is still wet, and also where 
no fire occurs for several years after logging, so that the leaves 
have become litter, and the small twigs are decayed, then the 
slashings, even of wasteful operations where large amounts of 
heavy tops and much desd and down material exists, are often 
not burned clean and the ground is strewn with scorched logs 
and tops, and many cases exist where settlers are logging today 
on old slashings of this kind although not a living pine occurs. 

It is but natural that these several forms grade into each other, 
and that nearly every slashing, especially during the first few 
years, markedly changes its complexion. In general the bare 
land form predominates in all pinery areas and occupies today 
probably about 70 per cent, of the cut-over lands. 

Loam and Clay Lands. — 4. A greater admixture of hard- 
woods, due to the presence of a larger amount of clay in the soil, 
materially affects the condition of the cut-over land. If pine 
was predominant and the hardwoods scant, as on the red clays 
about Lake Superior and on the poorer gravelly loam, the re- 
moval of the heavy stand of pine commonly involves almost a 
total destruction of the hardwoods just as in the case of the regu- 
lar pinery; the ground is soon cleared by a repetition of fires, the 
aspen ceases to return. Unlike the sands, however, these loam 
lands soon produce a fair amount of grass and the land is con- 
verted into pasture. 

5. Where the hardwood is heavier, and especially where 
hemlock enters into the composition of the forest, the dead tim- 
ber remains standing for years. A forest of dead trees and often 
400-800 cords of timber per acre may be seen after repeated and 
often severe fires have swept over the ground. Such areas are 
not rare; the fires of 1894 created quite a number. They are 
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undesirable pasture lands, difficult to clear and still largely too 
£ood to be restocked ^th timber, which in such places would 
require considerable labor and expense. 

6. Where the heavy hardwoods and hemlock predominated 
And the pine was a mere scattered admixture, the ground and 
litter are usually damp, and fires run only during exceptionally 
dry seasons (as in 1894). The removal of the pine from these 
areas is not followed by fire; the lands are left densely timbered, 
80 that they hardly seem to deserve the appellation of cut-over 
Isnds. Nevertheless, even in these forests fires have run, never 
far, to be sure, but still strips five miles and more in length are 
«een, where the fire haa left a dense, heavy cover of dead and 
dying, scorched and charred trees of all kinds. Fortunately 
these tracts are not very numerous; their only hope lies in clear- 
ing them for farm purposes, for which nearly all of this heavier 
land is eminently well suited. 

Restocking. — What may be done to restock the land will vary 
dfrom place to place, according as the land is well under way to 
Toclothe itself, or is a bare waste, or is a tangle of debris or cov- 
■ered with worthless thickets of fire damaged woods. This work 
may be done at once or by piecemeal, it may be done thoroughly 
or roughly, it may assist nature to a small or large degree. 
Where scattered sapHngs and defective trees have been left in 
logging and have survived the fires, these trees continue to seed 
■the ground, around each of them a little crop of seedlings springs 
"Up after good seed years (every 3 to 5 years), and, if protected, 
these grow and in about 20 years, by the time the mother trees 
are gone, bear seed themselves and then really the process of 
restocking begins. Thus much valuable time is lost and the 
ground remains exposed too long to wind and sun and is thereby 
reduced in its fertility. 

In many districts seed trees are wanting; repeated fires have 
killed both mother tree and seedlings, and nature must be as- 
"sisted if anything is to be accomplished in reasonable time. In 
most sandy pinery lands where the fires have made a clean sweep, 
the work does not require much preparation, and a very cheap 
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beginiuDg can be made bj plantmg a much smaller number (aay, 
500 per acre) than is really needed to make a satisfactory stand. 
Tbeee plants, together with the poplar, birch, and other bnishr 
■would soon make a cover for the ground, the young pine would 
rapidly be growing into marketable wood and at the age of 
twenty years and leas would begin to shed abundance of seed ao 
that before the first trees are ready to cut every foot of ground 
would be covered by a promising pine thicket 

Fire may have to be resorted to as a cheap and rapid mean^ 
of clearing the ground where it is covered with laige quantities 
of dead and fallen timber, and especially where dense thickets- 
of fire-killed bniahwood offer serious obstacles to any sylvicul- 
tural processes. The outlay for all work of this kind need be 
made but once; the forest once established will be permanent 
and by judicious logging and adequate protection against fire 
will renew itself indefinitely. 

Of equal and perhaps greater importance than the choice of 
proper methods will be the selection of the proper kinds to plant. 
Among the native growth the pines are preferable to the hard- 
woods, and the white pine is foremost here as in every other re- 
spect. Neverthel^s, red (Norway) pine and even jack pine will 
prove of great value and may often have to be resorted to. The 
value of these pines lies in part in their frugality, since they are 
perfectly satisfied with poor soils, really unfit for farming. 
They are still more valuable in their gregarious habit, thriving 
in great numbers together and thus facilitating exploitation, and 
in their capacity of developing a large number of trees on a 
small area. These powers, together with the great lengti of 
their trunk, causes them to produce large yields, and, finally, 
the character of their wood ensures for their product an almost. 
unUmited market at all times. 

The white pine will thrive on 90 per cent, of all sandy areas 
of Wisconsin and on all loam and clay ^ands, grows fast and in 
very dense stands, is useful for pulp at 30 years, for box boards 
at 50 and makes lumber at 80 to 100 years. According to the 
experience in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, groves 60- 
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years old cut over 30 M. feet shook boards per acre, and f umiak 
trees 12 to 20 inches in diameter and over 70 feet in height 
These New England groves, which have lai^ely sprung up on 
old abandoned farmlands and are generally without any particu- 
lar management, are reported to furnish in the aggregate from 
30 to 50 million feet per year. 

Ked (Norway) pine is even more frugal than white pine and 
there is no sandy area in northern Wisconsin which this tree can 
not* cover with an abundant growth of fine timber. The jack 
pine is the most frugal tree of all and though of small stature 
and short-lived in Wisconsin, will prove a valuable aid in con- 
nection with the other pines and especially as nurse tree on the 
poorest sands. 

To encourage the hardwoods will not be necessary except in 
some localities. Wherever abundant now they are growing 
well and are likely to be continued in the wood lot of the farmer 
on all clay and loam soils. It may safely be predicted that the 
hardwoods in the better hardwood counties will be abiindant for 
many years. The hardwoods do not thrive on most of the land 
here considered "forest land," they refuse to grow on the'sands, 
yield light and cut wastefully. They furnish a product, which 
however valuable intrinsically, will for a long time have to be 
contented with a limited and exacting market. 

To those who are frightened at the mere idea of planting for- 
ests and who scorn European methods as impracticable in this 
country, the example of Saxony may be of interest. In that 
country the most intensive kind of forestry is carried on, so that 
an area of 400,000 acres (about 2-3 as large as Lincoln county) 
brings the state a net income of nearly 3 million dollars, and 
furnishes regularly to its consumers about 20 million cubic feet 
of wood per year, so that pulp mills and saw mills have long be- 
come permanent institutions. 

The forests in this state are largely planted with nursery stock, 
yet the sylvicultural work of planting, sowing, etc., all told, 
amounts, on an average for the entire woods, to 10 cents per 
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acre a year. TIub mm ia onlj 6 per cent, of the total foreet 
expenBes, which include all legging operationB. 

We can not here coneider whether all these effort* will pay 
as long as the land is held by private owners whoee fortunes are 
only of today and whose heirs will prefer to parcel the land out 
to inexperienced settlers. The experience abroad and also ia 
this country indicates that the state must undertake at least the 
most difficult and unprofitable parts of the work, and that the 
greatest good to the greatest number lies in state ownershif^ of 
foresta. New York waited a long time to see private owner* 
manage rationally in its woods, but has found itself compelled 
at last to buy the land and to establish a forest oi^anization to 
keep its mountains from being converted into desert brushland» 
and its streams from being alternately dry branches and mud 
torrents. A similar undertaking in Wisconsin would, at pres- 
ent, be greatly facilitated by the present conditions of owner- 
ship. The land is still held in large bodies and by men actively 
engaged in a business quite distinct from speculation and dealing 
in real estate, and therefore a transfer could in most cases very 
easily be effected and at prices (25 to 50 cents per acre) which 
would seem to guarantee financial success to forestry even in the 
backwoods of "Wisconsin. 

Briefly stated, the present conditions are as follows: 
The State of Wisconsin, with a population of rbout 2 million, 
a taxable property of about 600 million dollars, has a home con- 
sumption of over 600 million feet B. M. of lumber, besides 
enormous quantities of other wood material, which, if imported 
would cost the State over 25 million dollars. Of its northern 
half, a land surface of over 18 million acres, only 1 per cent. 
is cultivated, the rest forming one continuous body of forest and 
wasteland. From this area there have been cut during the last 
60 years more than 85 billion feet B, M. of pine lumber alone, 
and the annual cut during the past ten years exceeded 3 billion 
feet on the average per year. 
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The industries exploiting tliia reaource represented in 1890 
one-sixth of the total taxable property in the State, paid to over 
-55,000 men the sum of over 15 million dollars in wages, and 
the valne of their products was equal to more than one-third the 
entire output of agriculture. Of an original stand of about 
130 billion feet of pine, about 17 billion feet are left, besides 
about 12 billion feet of hemlock and 16 billion feet of hard- 
wooda. The annual growth, which at present amounts to about 
900 million feet and of which only 250 million is marketable 
pine and over 500 million feet hardwoods, is largely balanced by 
natural decay of the old, over-ripe timber. In almost every 
town of this region logging has been carried on and over 8 mil- 
lion of the 17 million acres are "cut-over" lands, largely burned 
over and waste. The wooded area proper ia steadily being re- 
duced by lo^;ing and to a smaller extent by clearing. 

At present nothing is done either to protect or restock the 
denuded cut-over lands of which fully 80 pen cent, are now im- 
productlve wasteland and probably will remain so for a long 
time. Thia policy causes a continuous and ever growing loss to 
the commonwealth, which at present amounts to about 800 mil- 
lion feet per year of useful and much needed material, besides 
gradually but surely driving from the State the industries which 
have been most conspicuous in its development, depriving a cold 
country of a valuable factor in its climatic conditions and affect- 
ing detrimentally the character of the main drainage channels 
of the State. 

To remedy this matter and stop the great loss, it will be neces- 
sary to adopt active measures both to protect and restock. Both 
these processes are adaptive and may be done with a variable de- 
gree of thoroughness and consequent outlay. 
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FOREST CONDITIONS IN THE SEVERAL COUNTIES. 

Ashland. — The northern one-fifth waa formerly a pinery on red cla; 
soil with a thin epiinlcliDg of inferior hardwoods. Home hemlock and 
occasional cedar and even tamarack on the more level areas. South 
of this a miied forest of hardwooda, hemlock, and pine on gray loam 
and clay lands stocked both Blopes of the range as well as nearly all 
parts aputh of the rang«. In places, especially along streams, pine 
was predominant, as was also the case on the small sandy tract 
along the Flambeau river in the southeast comer of the county. The 
pine timber along the lake, except that of the Indian reservation. Is 
cut and the pine has been culled from most of the 'mixed forest and 
is estimated, all told, at only 300 mUlIou feet. Small patches abont 
the mines have been cut clean of all timber. Qenerally the hard- 
woods and hemlock are culled and with a yield ot 4 M. per acre 
aimount to about TOO million feet of hemlock and 000 million of hard- 
woods, of which birch and basswood form fully 60 per cent., while 
oak is hardly of economic importance. Fires have injured Ashland 
county only in the pinery along the lake and thus even the swamps 
are fairly well stocked with cedar, tamarack, and some spruce. 

Barron. — The northern one-third, a gray loam and gravel land, was 
stocked with a mixed forest ot pine and hardwoods, the pine prevail- 
ing, except on the ridges of the northwestern part of the county. In 
the central part on a variable sandy loam, was a pinery with a thin 
'"ixture of hardwoods and occasional better hardwood bodies. (See 
loo" Idne from Cameron west.) The southeastern one-fifth ot the 
lunty was sandy and bore jack pine and oak openings. The pine 
cut, except in the northern and northeastern towns; the hardwoods 
e culled and in nearly all parts of the county damaged by fire. The 
anding pine is in isolated bodies and is estimated at 150 million 
et. The scattering bodies of better hardwoods are believed to repre- 
nt a stand ot about 850 million feet in which oak, basswood, birch, 
id maple enter in nearly equal proportions. The few swamps of 
is county are reported bare of merchantable timber in larger quan- 
Wes. Large tracts of cut-over and burned land occur in nearly all 
irta. 

Botf/IeM,— A belt of red clay, 6 to 10 miles wide, skirting the lake, is 
nery with a light mixture of scrubby hardwoods and some hemlock, 
le southeastern one-third, occupied by the basins of the Nemakagon 
id White rivers, is a mixed forest of pine, hardwood, and hemlock 
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on a gravelly gray loam; aad the central and western part, a broad 
belt extending from T. 50, R. W. southwest Into Douglas county, 
is a sandj jack pine and Norway pinery, with considerable white 
pine in places. The timber along the lake, except that of the Bed 
Cliff reservation, is generally cut; it is also heavily cut into on White 
and Nemaka'gon rivers and along the Northern Pacific Railway. Tbe 
present stand of pine is about 3,000 m-illion feet, of which a lar^ part 
falls to the regular pinery lands. In addition, there are about 400 
million feet Of hemlock and an equal amount of hardwoods, ntost of 
which is birch, basswood, and maple; the oak, though abundant aa 
scrub wood, being scarcely represented as a real timber tree. 

-On some of the "barrens" or jack pine and bare sandy lands, no 
timber existed when logging began, but there is evidence that In for- 
mer times they, too, were covered by a forest of larger timber. 

The numerous swamps of the southeastern part of this county fie 
lairly well stocked with both cedar and tamarack and also some 
«pruce. The swamps of the estuaries along the lake are generally cov- 
ered by heavy growlh of cedar. Bare wastes of great extent occur in 
■all localities where pine logging has been going on. 

Burnett. — Nearly the entire county is a sandy jack pine and Norway 
pinery, dotted with regular "barrens" and island patches of better 
loam lands. In the northwest comer, north of the SC Croix river, 
IS a tract of gray loam lands stocked originally with pine, lightly 
mixed with hardwoods. Along the south liifC of the county extends 
a body of loam lands covered in part by heavy and almost pure 
iStands of hardwoods, only the sandy depressions bearing pine. The 
pine in this county is largely cut, the little hardwood damaged by 
4re and only jack pine occurs in extensive woods. The scattering 
pine is estimated at about £00 million feet and about SOD million feet 
of hardwoods are believed to occur in this county, besides some 300 
million feet of jack pine, which soober or later must become of value. 
The swamps are largely bare or else covered by a light growth of 
tamarack. A large part of this county is positively bare land, being 
•devoid of any forest cover. 

Chippema.—T'he southwestern and south central one-fifth of the 
■county is oak openings and prairie (extensively settled) in its west- 
'em, and jack pine woods in its eastern part; the remaining four-fifths 
of the county are forest. Of this, the part east of the Chippewa 
river and small tracts along the river on the west side, are covered 
by a mixed forest in which hemlock and birch are abundant, except 
•on the southeastern part of the county, where the birch and hem- 
lock forest merges into an oak forest. In the timbered part of the 
'County west of the river the hemlock is missing and birch much lesc 
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eommoD. Though the pine hns been cut in all ports of this large 
county, there is Bti)l a conBiderable amount scattered and in isolated 
bodies which is estimated at about 500 mlUlon feet. The hardwoods 
have been cut into in the southeastern and also in the northwestern 
part and large tracts liave suffered heavilj from the fires of the large 
pine slashings following all the streams; the hemlock has been cut 
but little, but like the hardwoods, has been damaged by fire. The 
standing hardwood and hemlock yield about 5 M. per acre, the yield 
in the pure hardwoods of the western part being lighter. About 
800 million feet of hemlock and about 1,100 million hardwoods are be- 
lieved to exist in this county. In the hardwoods in the western and 
also the southeastern woods the oak is predominant, but on the whole 
forms little OTcr 10 per cent., while basswood and birch form OTer 
half the total supply. 

The swamps, extensive only in the northeastern part of the county, 
have been much run over by fires and are, therefore, very poorly 
stocked. Large areas of burned-over wastes occur along all the 
streams. 

Clark. — The gTeat«r part is a level loam land area, formerly cov- 
ered by a forest of hardwoods, mixed with a remarkably heavy stand 
of large white pine. Hemlock occurs only in the northeastern por-' 
tion. The western and southern part is invaded by the sandy area 
covering Jackson and Eau Claire counties, and was formerly covered 
by a pine forest without hardwoods. The pine has nearly all been 
cut and was sawed at La Crosse and Eau Claire, and only about 209 
million are believed to be still standing. The hardwoods are culled 
especially for oak and have suffered from flres. The remaining sup- 
ply is estimated at only about 650 million feet, of which oak is still 
nearly 30 per cent., the remainder being chiefly basswood and elm. 
Clark county has few swamps and these are poorly stocked. 

The greater part of the county today is still covered by culled hard- 
woods, much of it is settled and only the sandy pinery presents tracts 
of bare waste many miles in extent. 

Douglas. — The northern one-third of this county is red clay land 
with pinery in which is found an unusual mixture for this State of 
pine (chiefly white pine), white and yellow birch, and other hard- 
woods commonly with more or leas cedar and tamarack. South of 
this and extending south to the St. Croix river and east to the Brule 
river is a similar forest of pine with a somewhat heavier mixture of 
hardwoods, heaviest on the range, growing on gray loam land. The 
southeastern part, south and east of the St. Croix, Is a sandy jack 
pine and Norway pinery with large jack pine woods following the 
river into Burnett county. The pine has been cut along the lake and 
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also along the St. Croix river and the railways, but there is Btill a 
great deal of standing timber in large and small bodies, estimated to 
cot about 3,500 million feet. Vhe hardwoods have been little invaded, 
butr since the^ form here but a secondary mixture, they are largely 
Idlled by fire when the pine slashings are burned, as is well illustrated 
by the country about, and south of Superior. On Maple Ridge con- 
siderable hardwood is cut, and strangely enough, oak forma often as 
much as 25 per cent, of the yield. Scattering as they are, the hard- 
woods are still believed to be about TOO million feet. 

Dunn. — Of the sandy eastern half the northern portion is jack pine 
woods and openings, the rest oak openings with real prairies. Of 
the western half the day and loam land ridges were covered with al- 
most pure hardwoods and the more sandy valleys were stocked with 
a mixed gfrowth of large pine and hardwoods, the former often pre- 
vailing. The woods on Hay river partook of the regular pinery form 
and merged into the jack pine woods of the northeastern towns. The 
pine is practically all cut, though the scattering patches still amount 
to several million feet. The hardwoods are much interrupted by 
clearings, many tracts have been culled and even cut clean. The Iso- 
lat«d tracts of hardwood, with a yield of about 4 M. per acre, are es- 
timated to cut 400 million feet of which oak is 25 per cent., and bars- 
wood and maple form 50 per cent. The few swamps are generally 
bare of merchantable material. Large areas of bare wasteland occur 
in the jack pine district and may be seen along the railway between 
Wheeler and Summit. Many groves of fine young white pine are fast 
growing into timber about Menomonie. 

Florence. — The greater part of this county waa a mixed forest of 
pine, hardwoods, and hemlock on a gray loam, with smaller tracts of 
regular pine land, especially along the streams, and a larger tract 
in the northeastern x>art, where even jack pine woods covered con- 
siderable ground. At present the pine is largely cut, and only about 
150 millions of feet are believed to exist in this county. The hard- 
woods and hemlock have not been cut except small patches about the 
towqs, but have been injured in places by fire. With 4 M. feet per . 
acre of both hardwood and hemlock, the cut of the latter is about 
300 million feet and that of the former about 400 million feet, of 
which hasswood, birch, and maple form 75 per cent., while oak 
scarcely occurs. The swamps are generally covered and swell the en- 
tire cut of timber by over 100 million feet. Burned areas occur in 
every town of the county, occupying 20 jjer cent, of the entire land 
surface. Here, as in other counties, they form a far greater propor- 
tion of the area than is usually supposed. 

Forest.— The northwest quarter of the county is largely a flat. 
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«wampj pinery, the rest ia a foreat of mixed hardwood, pine, and hem- 
lock, generally on gravelly gray loam. This mixed foreat la Inter- 
rupted and dotted with numeroua bodies of pine lands, where the 
hemlock and hardwood almost disappear. The pine is mostly cut. It 
is claimed that about 500 million feet areatill standing. The hardwoods 
and hemlock are unculled and but little hurt by flres except about the 
pine slashings. With 4 H. feet per acre of well stocked wooda there 
Are about 500 million feet of hemlock and 1,000 miiliou feet of 
hardwoods, of which birch and basswood form about 60 per cent. As 
In the neighboring counties, a little red oak occurs in Forest, but is 
thinly scattered over the entire county and would hardly form more 
than 2 per cent, of the cut. Many of the swamps are open bogs, the 
rest are generally stocked and the swamp timber, cedar, tamarack, 
And spruce, amount to fully 300 million feet. Nearly all pine slash- 
ings are burned bare, so that a considerable amount of waste land 

Iran. — The southern one-fourth is a flat, loamy sand pinery of the 
«ame nature and continuous with that of Vilas and the northeast cor- 
ner of Price counties. The reat is a loam and clay area with a mixed 
forest of hardwoods, pine, and hemlock. On the range the hardwoods 
and hemlock predominate and pine is scattering, otherwise the pine 
forms a heavy mixture everywhere. The numerous swamps, espe- 
cially abundant in the southern halt of the county, are generally 
stocked with cedar, tamarack, and some spruce, and these woods also 
Invade more or less the low, flat portions of the ordinary woods, 
which are not really swamp. At present the pine is cut from parts 
of all townships, some of them being pretty well cleaned out, and the 
standing pine timber Is estimated at only about 400 million feet. 
The hardwoods and hemlock have been cut clean on a small area about 
the mines, but otherwise remain unculled and not badly hurt by Are. 
The standing hemlock is estimated at about 350 million feet, and the 
hardwoods at about the same. Of these birch, basswood, and maple 
predominate. 

Jackson. — The western half is a sandy loam district almost entirely 

occupied by oak openings, mixed with some tracts of better soil with 

bodies of better hardwood timber. The eastern half is a level, sandy 

pinery with many swamps and no hardwood timber. This erea fur- 

led conaderable pine, but is now largely cut and burned over, and 

' about 100 million feet of pine is claimed to be standing. Nu- 

ouB small and large bodies of young sapling pine and also of jack 

: interrupt the extenalve bare wastes. The swamps which are 

erally bare of merchantable material, were formerly stocked 

fly with tamarack, but have been cleaned out by repeated Area. 
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Langlade.— Thia county is covered by a continuous mixed forest of 
hardwooda and hemlock in which pine occurred Ixtth Bcatt«rod and 
in denser Ixidies in patches and belts, which unlike those ot Mara- 
thon county, do not always follow the drainage courses. The pine i» 
practically cut, though the scattered material U bIJU estimated at 
about 150 milUon feet. The hardwoods are dense and heavy; their 
cutting has hardly begun, and fire has injured them but little, nor is 
it likely to do so in the future. The standing hemlock amounts to 
. about 1,000 million feet, the hardwoods to 1.100 million feet. Birch, 
basswood, and elm in nearly equal proportions form about SO per 
cent, of the hardwood, followed by maple and ash. and a very small 
quantity of oak. The swamps are generally stocked with cedar, 
tamarack, and some spruce. Larger bare areas occur along the Wolf 
river, and Include in all parts only the pine slashings. ' 

Lincoln. — A mixed forest of hardwoods, hemlock, and pine covers 
the clay and loam lands, or about 80 per cent, of this county. A 
small strip along the Wisconsin river and a broad V shaped tract 
spreading northward from below the junction of the Tomahawk and 
Wisconsin rivers are sandy pinery. The pine Is generally cut, only 
about 100 million being in larger bodies, but there is a great deal of 
scattered pine which will bring up the total cut to at least 250 million 
feet. The hardwoods are as yet unculled, have suffered little injury 
from fire, and with the hemlock vvill cut 6 U. feet per acre of all well 
stocked land. This means a total cut of about 1,000 million feet of 
hemlock and an equal amount ot hardwoods, in which birch, bass- 
wood and elm represent about TO per cent., oak only about 3 to 5 per 
cent. The swamps are largely stocked with both cedar and tamarack 
and a little spruce, but many of them have been burned into or were 
entirely cleaned out. Cut-over, burned, or bare lands exist wherever 
pine was dense and in the aggregate amount to many thousand acres 
of the very kind of land least desirable for farming. 

J/oro(fton.^This county was a continuous mixed forest of pine, hard- 
woods, and hemlock, except the narrow border along the larger 
streams where pine prevailed. The pine is nearly all cut; the pres- 
ent stand is estimated at about SOO million feet, much of which is 
thinly sc&ttered through parts of the mixed forest. The forest o* 
hardwoods and hemlock has been heavily cut into for more than ten 
years; it is interrupted by large clearings, but has not been injured 
much by fire. The standing hemlock is estimated at about 1,500 mil- 
lion feet, the hardwoods at about the same amount. Of ihe latter, 
birch and basswood in nearly equal amounts, form 60 per cent., eln> 
20 per cent., and oak only about 5 per cent. 
Marathon has little swamp, most pine slashiDge have been burnt 
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over And since so much ?ood land exists nil about, the^ are generall; 
\rast«a. Many groves of young whit« and Norway pine may be seen 
along the Wisconsin riTer. Though well settled and stocked with 
hardwooda which do not encourage flres, e»en thia county in the dry 
season of 1894 suffered considerably from fires, a fact which empha- 
sizes the need of organization for their prevention. 

ilarinette. — The greater part of this county is a pinery. Ita terri- 
tory is slightly invaded by the mixed forest of Florence and Forest 
counties along the county line. Isolated bodies of pine slightly mixed 
with hardwood and hemlock are scattered in parts of the pinery, par- 
ticularly in the towns along the Menominee river. Formerly, a 
heavy stand of pine mixed with hardwoods occupied the part next to 
Green Bay. This latter area was burnt over during the Peshtigo fire 
of 1S71 and is now bare or brush land with some settlement. Pine 
has been cut in every town in the county; the present stand is esti- 
mated at about 1,500 million feet. The light mixture of hardwood 
and hemlock is largely fire-killed wherever the pine has been cut; 
the green tjmber remaining is estimated at nearly 500 million feet, 
half of which is hemlock. Of the hardwoods, maple, birch, and bass- 
wood predominate, oak as timber being very scarce. In the brushland 
along the Bay, the white cedar is disputing the ground with poplar 
and white birch. Extensive tracts of jack pine occur in the central 
and southwestern part. Large bumed^over wastes exist in all parts 
of the county. 

Oconto. — Over nearly half of this county next to Green Bay, the 
variable sandy loam land was covered by a heavy forest of pine, mixed 
with hemlock and hardwoods. The central part of the county is a 
sandy belt of pinery land, continuous with the sandy pinery of Mari- 
nette and Shawano counties. The loam and clay lands of the north- 
ern one-fourth was stocked with a heavy mixed forest of hardwoods 
and hemlock, with pine either scattering or in small bodies. At pres- 
ent the lower part of the county is cut over, much of it bare and a 
large part settled. The pine is cut in nearly all parts, and only 65 to 
75 million feet are claimed to be standing. The hardwood forest, in 
which the beech is conspicuous only on the lower sandy loam lands, 
still covers a quarter of the county and is estimated to cut about SOO 
million feet of hemlock and 400 million of hardwoods, principally 
birch, basswood, elm. and maple, considerable ash and little oak. The 
Bvramps of the lower part are burned over and extensively drained 
and utilized. Those of the north half are generally stocked, the cedar 
prevailing. Fine groves of young white pine are abundant in. the 
southern towns. 

"inelda. — Almost the entire county is a loamy sand pinery, in which 
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^ood hardwoods and hemlock are pr&cticallf wanting. A few ieO' 
lated island-like bodies of mixed forest on heavier aoii, a small tract 
ia the southwestern and larger ones in the southeastern part of the 
-county disturb the general unitormitj'. The pine has been cut along 
nearly all streams and railways, and the remaining timber occurs in 
interrupted stands and Is estimated at 1.200 million feet, of which 
a considerable part is red (Norway) pine. Of about 60 million feet of 
hardwoods 40 belong to birch and basswood, the rest being elm and 
maple and very little oak. The hemlock is believed to cut about EO 
million feet and is too scattering to be considered at present. The 
numerous swamps, formerly stocked with tamarack, cedar, and some 
spruce have suffered much from fires. Large tracts of burned over 
and bare land occur in all parts of the county and of the numerous 
pine thickets, which occupy thousands of acres, a great many have 
been injured and killed by ftre. 

Polk. — The northwestern corner from Wolf creek to the St. Croix 
TiTer is sandy jack pine woods, which continue into Burnett county. 
The remainder of the northern half is generally a hardwood forest, 
quite pure on many of the ridges, mixed and often entirely displaced 
by pine in the sandier depressions and valleys. The southeastern 
portion, about two tiers of towns along the east line from the soutb- 
«rn boundary northward, was pinery with light mixture of hardwodds 
«nd better bodies of hardwoods in places and the southwestern por- 
tion was jack pine and oak openings. The pine is mostlv cut, the 
standing timber is in isolated bodies and is estimated at about 340 
million feet. The hardwoods have been extensively culled except in 
the northern townships, where a stand of about 600 million feet is be- 
lieved to exist. Of this, oak and basswood form over half, while 
birch is comparatively scarce. Polk county has few swamps and no 
large quantities of merchantable timber are claimed for these. Cedar 
is practically wanting. The jack pine woods are quite extensive and 
-will yield a heavy cut. Bare areas are common here as in other coun- 
ties. A few of these tracts are stocked with fair-sized poplar which 
■on this sandy loam seems to thrive better than elsewhere. 

Portage,~The southeast quarter is oak openings with grqves of jack 
pine, especially in the western part. The southwest quarter is jock 
pine woods and in the southern portion, a marshy pinery, forming 
part of what ia known as "Little Pinery." Thu northern half, 
"broader on the western side, was a mixed forest of pine and hard- 
"woods with some hemlock and was divided by strips of sandy pinery 
^following up the Wisconsin and Plover rivers. Both pine and hard- 
woods have been cut in nearly all parts of the county, but there are 
«till smaller bodies and scattering timber to warrant .in estimate of 
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about 20 million feet of pine. The hardwoods and hemlock, of wliicb 
some fair bodies exist in the northeastern part of the county, repre- 
sent a probable cut of about 190 million feet, 50 millicn being hem- 
lock. The extensive and dense jack pine woods will furnish 150 mil' 
lion feel of material for epeoial mills or pulp purposes and will in 
time prove of considerable value. The swamps, of which a large part 
are open marshes, have suffered much from fires. Large tracts of 
burned-over pine slashings exist throughout the lumbered part of 
the county. 

Price. — The entire county is a level loam and gravelly loam area, 
formerly stocked with a most luxuriant mixed forest in which pine 
prevailed in most of the northern two-thirds and the hemlock and 
hardwoods in the rest. On a few small tracts, in the central part and 
also along the Oneida county line in the northeastern part of the 
county, a sandier soil gave rise to almost a pure pinery form of for- 
est. The pine is generally cnt, about 300 milliom are still believed U> 
be standing, but most ot this is scattered and -not over half in large 
bodies. The hemlock and hardwoods in over half the county have suf- 
fered seriously from fires and over large areas have been killed en- 
tirely. Nevertheless, there are nearly 400,000 acres of wooded area 
which are believed to cut about 1,000 million hemlock and 900 million 
feet of hardwoods. In the latter birch and basswood predominate, 
with elm and maple following, both ash and oak being rather scarce. 
Price is one of the counties in which flre has done unusual damagre 
and large areas are entirely bare of growing material. 

Sawyer.— A mixed forest of pine and hardwoods covered nearly tha 
entire county, with two exceptions: (1) a narrow strip along the Ne- 
makagon river, which is a sandy jack pine and Norway pinery, and 
(2) a sandy pinery area south of Kound lake from the Chippewa river 
west to the county line. The pine prevailed over considerable areas, 
as for instance, along the Chippewa and Flambeau rivers. Hemlock 
occurs only in the eastern two-thirds of the county, being rarely 
found west of Range 7 W. The pine has been cut along all the rivers, 
but there still remain large quantities, which in the aggregate are 
estimated at 2,000 million feet, and by some even at 3,500 million. 
The hemlock amounts to about 900 million feet, the hardwoods 1,000 
million, of which fully half is birch and basswood and about 10 per 
cent, is oak, this latter occurring chiefly in the western part of the 
county. The 12 per cent, of swamp lands are generally stocked, 
though extensive damage has been done to those in the vicinity of 
pine slashings. Even in this county with little settlement, large 
tracts of burned-over lands are abundant. 

Bhatoano. — The southeastern one-third of this county, with its var- 
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table Bandy loam and loamy loll, inu fomerly covered bj a heavj 
forest of pine, mixed with hardwood*. The countrj about lake 
Shawano and north to the county line ja part of tha laudy pinerj 
district extending from thla lake to the Hcnamin«« rtvtr. The nortli- 
weGt«rn tno-thirds was a very heavy mixed foreat of hemlook, hard* 
woods, and pine, growing' on a good, though In plaoea very strong, 
loam and slay soil. The pine is cut, except in the Indian resarvatlont 
where about 300 millimi are still claimed to be standing. Tb« hard- 
woods and hemlock of the southeastern two-thirds are eulled and 
damaged bj fire, those of the northwestern half are largely Intaot 
and have been Injured only about pine slashings. Tha standing hem- 
lock is estimated at 650 million feet, the hardwoods at TOO million 
feet, of which basswood, elm, and maple form over TO per cent., and 
oaI[ only about 5 per cent. Beech occurs only In the sandy loam area. 
About 30,000 acres around Shawano are covered by young white plna, 
which has sprung up on old slashings. The extensive swamps ot tha 
southeastern part have all been burned over and many ot them ara 
being drained and cultivated. Those of the western half are largely 
stocked with cedar and tamarack, some of them yielding IB M. feet . 
and more per acre. Bare "stump prairies" occur In all parts ot the 
county. 

Taylor.— A continuous mixed forert of pine, hardwoods, and hem- 
lock on a loam and clay soil covered the entire county. The plna 
has been cut, except small bodies in the southwestern fart, estimated 
at about 200 million feet. The remaining foreet still covers mora 
than 60 per cent, of ail wild lands and cuts about 6 M. feet per acre. 
In this forest hemlock is predominant, is estimated at about 1,600 
million feet, some good authorities placing it at 2,000 million. The 
hardwoods are about 1,000 million feet, of which 70 per cent, is ban- 
wood and birch and only about 5 per cent. oak. The few swamps are 
generally stocked with tamarack, some cedar, and spruce. Owing to 
the dense, damp covet: of the mixed forest, Taylor county has sutCered ' 
but little from fires, and large areas of bore land are comparatively 

Vila*. — A mixed forest stocks the better soils of the northern one- 
fourth of this county and forms some scattering island traets; tise- 
where it la an uninterrupted pinery, principally white jrfne with Utr 
tie Norway and hardly any jaek pine, covering a rather level, Icpmy 
sand area dotted with several hundred lakes and numerous swamps. 
Pine lumbering began here along the Wisconsin river av^t IS years 
ago, and the pine forest Is cut into In almost every township. The 
present stand of pine is estimated at about 1,500 million feat, besides 
many thousand acres ot sapling and young pine thickets which might 
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soon grow into valuable timber. Both hardwoods and hemlock ar« 
rather scattered, except in some of the northern townsliips. Th« 
faemloclc is eatimated at about 120 million feet, the hardwoods, of 
which birch, basswood, and maple are most important, at about ISO 
million feet. Of the numerous ewamps, which form orer 20 per cent, 
of the area, man; are open bogs, but the majority are stocked with 
tamarack and cedar and some spruce. Both in the swamps and th« 
pine slashings, fire has made much haroc and large areas of bare 
stump wastes are abundant. 

Wofihtnira. — An area inTolving the northwestern one-third of the 
county with broad arms extending up the Totogatic and Nemakagon 
rivers into Bayfield and Sawyer counties is sandy pinery with large 
bodies of jack and Norway pine, mixed with white pine. The rest of 
the county, generally a gravelly gray loam, was covered by a hea*y 
stand of white pine with a light mixture of hardwoods. The pine is 
generally cut; the present stand is estimated at 3S0 mdllion feet. The 
hardwoods have suffered much from fires and over large areas not a 
foot of merchantable timber exiats. The' standing liardwoods are 
estimated at about 220 million feet, of which basswood, maple, oak, 
and bircb in nearly equal proportions form about 80 per cent. No 
swamp woods of commercial importance are reported. Some of the 
largest areas of perfectly bare, cut, and burned-over lands in Wiscon* 
sin occur in this county. 

WoqA. — The north haif of this county was covered by a heavy stand 
of wliite pine with a mixture of hardwoods, to which was added a 
sprinkling of hemlock along the north line. South of this the sandy - 
loam aud loamy sand area was covered by regular pinery, which gave 
way on the west side of the river to an extensive open marsh and 
cranberry bog dotted by sandy, pine covered islan'is. Extensive 
bodies of jack pine follow up the river into Portage county. 

The pine has nearly all been cut, and the 100 million feet of stand- 
ing pine assumed for this county are jnostly scattering and sapling 
material. The hardwoods have long been culled in all parts of the 
county and not over 13 per cent, of the area, with a prrbable stand of 
of about 300 million feet is believed to remain. Of this hardwood over 
half is oak and basswood. The hemlock is confined to the northern 
towns and will cut about 50 million feet. Aside from the large open 
swamp in the southwestern part, there are comparatively few swampa 
in this county. Large cut-over and burned-over areas are numeroua, 
and ntuch land Is stocked with culled woods furnishing ample fuel, etc. 
Some fine groves of young white pine may be seen along the Green 
Bay and Western B. B. near Qrand Bapids. 
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LIST OP PRINCIPAL FOREST TREES OF NORTH 
WISCONSIN. 

(Arranged according to economic importance in the region.) 

L CONIFEES. 

1. FINES. 

a. White pine (Pinws atrobua) occurs in all parts of the territory, 
as scattering Inixture in the better hardwood mixed forest of the 
4iea*y soils, predominant on lighter sandy and gravelly loams and as 
pinery proper on the eitenaive loamy sand areas. It is the largest 
Aud most valuable tree of the region. 

b. Bed pine (Norway Pine) (Pinna reHnoaa) grovra on all sandy 
pinery areas, acatteringly in the southern, abundant in the northern 
bounties. It does not mix with the hardwoods on clay land except 
near Lake Superior, is generally mixed either with white or jack pine, 
but in places forms pure stands of considerable extent. In Talue It 
ranks second among the forest trees of North Wisconsin. 

c. Jack pine (Pintis divaricata) is a small tree, grows generally in 
thickets, either pure or mixed, stocks all poor sandy lands and unlike 
the other pines, it also occupies part of the openings. It is of limited 
economic value. 

2. HEULOCK. 

Hemlock {Ttuga canadeatit) grows on all clay and loam lands of the 
«astern half of North Wisconsin; is either mixed scatteringly or evenly 
with the hardwoods or else predominates in bodies of variable extent. 
The hemlock is a large tree, grows slowly, is easily killed, even by 
mere exposure, and is not reproducing Itself well in most parts of 
this region. It is of greater economic value than is generally be- 
lieved. 

3. CEDAB. 

Cedar — This tree, commonly called white cedar or simply cedar, 
should receive the name arborvltn (Thuya occiientalU) to distinguish 
It from other cedars. It is a medium sized tree of the swamps and 
the moist portions of the upland mixed forests. It occurs in moot 
counties and prevails in the swamps of the Oreen Bay region; a tree 
of considerable value. 
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4. TAKA£A.CS. 



Tamarack (Laria laricina) Is the common Bwamp tree of North Wis- 
consin; it forms dense groves of pure growth, mixes with arborrite 
B&d spruce, remains small in the swamps of the "openings," but 
reaches a fi^r size (80 to 90 feet in height) in the swamps of the for- 
est region proper; of secondary value. 

5. SPBUCZ. 

Spruee— White spruce, cat sprnce {Ptcea canadentii) and black 
spruce (Picea martana) are small shrubby half trees on the moss- 
covered bogs, and Btnall to medium-sized trees on the better timbered 
swamps and the more humid portions of the loam and gravel land 
mixed forests. No distinction of species is made in using the wood, 
the logger's distinction of white and black spruce referring to qual- 
ity' of wood mer^l}'. < The spruce occurs in all parts but is most 
abundant in the northern and eastern counties. 

6. BALSAlt. 

Balsam Sr, commonly called balsam (ABIes ItaUamea), Is a small 
tree growing scattered in nearly sit parts of the mixed forest. 



n. BROAD-LEAVED TREES (HARDWOODS). 
1. BASSWOOD. 

BasBwood {TiUa americana) Is a rather tall, long-shafted tree, com- 
mon in all hardwood forests; one of the most useful and best devel- 
oped. 

2. BIBCH. , 

a. Yellow birch (Aefula littea) (also called erroneously "red birch," 
"black birch" and "svhite birch" when in the log to distinguish char- 
acter of wood), is predominant in the hardwood forest within the 
hemlock area, grows on all loam and clay lands, but rarely enters the 
regular pinery. Though it is here assumed that the birch generally 
pronounced yellow birch is truly the Belula Ivtea, this cannot be con- 
sidered as settled, since the imperfect botanical distinctions between 
Betula lenta and Betula httea render it dlfBcult, if not impossible, to 
distinguish these two species in the field. 

How far the true sweet (or red) birch IBetula lenta) replaces the 
yellow bireh Is as yet not certain. The woodsmen da not distinguish, 
except by the wood, and thus their classification Is mainly one of qual- 
ity of timber and not of species. 

b. Paper birch (Betula papyrifera), commonly called white Ureh, is 
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not to be confoimded with the true> wUtx bireh (Betula popultfolftt) 
wbick da«3 not leem to occur In this region and la n much inferior 
tree. The paper birch is the characteri&tle hardwood tree of the 
treaher eiuidj boIIb, is alwajrs email, growB best in the northern conn- 
ties, does not thrive on the poorer- eandj "barrens," occasionally 
forms small thickets. Is generally mixed with [rine and along Orecn 
Bay with arborrits. Like aspen, it enters extensively in the brnsli 
cover of many cut-over bare lands, but thrives only where consider- 
able sand is present in the soil. 

3. ELU. 

a. White elm (I7Itnu« americana) is a tall, long-ahafted tree common 
in all hardwood forests. 

b. Cork elm (Ulmva nceoiMo), commonly called rock elm, replacea 
to quite an extent the preceding species in many localities, and prob- 
ably forma near 30 per cent, of all elm of the region. 

A "bastard" elm, with the foliage of white elm and the bark of cork 
elm, is often noted by the woodsmen. 

c. Slippery elm (Vlmus ptthetcms) occurs sparingly in parts of this 
region. 

4. UAPLE. 

a. Sugar maple (Acer mccftarum) is a common tree Of all hardwood 
forests, and, to a very considerable extent invades with aspen and 
paper birch the regular pinery. Among the small, young growth of 
most hardwood forests it predominates in number. 

b. Silver maple (Acer saccharttium), often called soft maple, is quite 
generally distributed throughout the mixed forest, as is also the 

Bed maple {Acer rubrum). The bush maples, spiked and striped 
maple (Acer spicatum and Acer pennsj/lvanicum) form n considerable 
part of the undergrowth in the mixed woods of the clay land. 

5. OAK. 

a. Sed oak {Quereue rubra) is the common timber oak of the region 
, and occurs in all counties, and on both sandy and clay soils, but is 

abundant only in the western and southern counties, and makes a 
good tree only on the heavier soils. 

b. White oak {Quercut alba) occurs quite abundantly in the eouth- 
em and southwestern counties, but is very scarce, in any form, in 
the greater part of the region. This is also true of the 

c. Bur oak {Querctis macrocarpa). In the north central and eastern 
parts, in the upper Wisconsin, Menominee and Peshtigo basins the 
scarlet oak (Quema coccinea) is generally the only "scrub oak"; it is 
scattered here over extensive tracts of sandy cut-over lands as a bushy 
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tr«e or shmb. Tlie "Bcmb oak" of tiie dpenings, along the Bouthero 
and weatem edge of tlte region U formed of » varteble ai^irtyrf of aU 
i^ecies of oak of th« territoiy. 



a. Bliick ash {FraiHnvs nigra) and 

b. Wliitc aah (Fnuinw* amerkoHa), the former by far tlie more 
common, are found in every county, are generally restricted to tfao 
swamps and on the whole form a Tery small portion of these woods 
dther in number of specimens or as saw timber. 

7. ABPEir. 

a. Aspen (Popului tremuloMei), very commonly called poplar. 

b. Large-toothed aapen (Populua grandiientata) is very common in 
all parts of north Wisconsin; it is much more conspicuous on the 
cut-over lands as bmshy iwrer, in the sandy pineries as scattered mix- 
ture, and also in the mixed forests of the Lake Superior region than 
in the better hardwood forest, where it forms but an inngnificant 
proportion of the merchantable material. 

Of the less conspicuous or less important forest trees must be men- 
tioned: 

Butternut {Jvglatu dnerea) scattered throughout the better hard- 
wood forest. 

Blue beech {Carpinut carolMana) and hop hornbeam (Ostrva fir* 
fflnta»a), both of which occur quite abundantly in all hardwood for- 
ests without ever forming merchantable timber. 

Hickory, chiefly pignut, bitt«mut and mockemut (Eiooria minUnOr 
gUiltra and alba) occur in the southern districts and occasionally reach 

Black cherry (Prutma serotina) rarely occurs on the better lands and 
cannot be considered as an important tree. 
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SCHEDULE OP INQUIRIES ON FOREST CONDITIONS 
OP WISCONSIN; LINCOLN COUNTY. 

[FUibert Roth, les?.] 

[BefercBceB: H. W. Wright, John Woodlock, Henn. EuBh, WUUam 
Bradley, J. J. HoSman, C. D. Clark, L. N. AnBon, N. Emereon, and 
George LaBgley .] 

I. OWHKBBHIP. 

Acr«a. 

Total ar«a : S76,0O0 

Total area (Forestry Dmsion) 576,000 

Iiand surface (Forestry DiTision) BT2,000 

- Land surface (U. S. Land Office Kept.) SSI, 000 

Land surface (chief geographer, U. S. Geol. Survey in Cen- 

BUB Bui.. IBSO) 448,000 

1. Actual settlers, fanners, etc... *49,000 

2. Private owners not occupying land 447,000 

3. Of thiB Is owned by lumbermen 60 per cent. 

4. Bail way companies (Wisconsin Central Bailway) 41,800 

5. Township 

6. County 4, 000 

7. State 19,440 

8. Of this in bodies over 160 acres 66 per cent. 

9. United States lands 11,200 

u. OKNXBAi. BUBFACS coRDiTioNB. Fcr Cent. 

Acres, of total, 

1. Cultivated land -fg.OOO 

a. Forest and waste lands 553,000 67 

3. Virgin forests 345,000 60 

4. Virels forests In tracts of over ISO acres 343,000 60 

5. Cut^jver lands 158,000 28 

6. SwMnp 50,000 9 

7. Lakes 10,000 2 

8. Land best to be left aa forest 145,000 

•The U. 8. Census, 1800, gives 63,481; the above is figure of state cen- 
sus, 1895. , ■ 
^U. S. Census of IfiSO gives this at 10,600; the above is State cenano. 
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m. CONnODKATIOH AHO WATZS COUBSEB. 

1. Of total are*, 20 per cent. Ion; sIopcB; 10 per cent. bUly land; 
SS per cent, nrilinf ; II per eent. low Bati. 

Note.— No hilli OTBT 300 feet faigb; moat iAvgt hilla liare Ion; slopes; 
eonoiderable "pot hole" land exists both in loam and sand land area. 
The entire oountf is drained bjr the Tnaconain and Its tributaries, 
the Prairie, Pine, Spirit, 8omo, Tomahawk, New Wood, and Copper 
rlrera, all of which furnish grood dririn; facilities. 

^IT. BOn. AND DBAIKAOB. 

1. strong' clay, 20 per cent, of area; depth, great; oolor, gray; 
grain, fine, mixed with ^avel and large stones. Loam, 60 per cent, 
of area; depth, great; color, gray; grain, flue, mixed with gravel and 
large stones. Loamy sand, 20 per cent, of area; depth, great; color, 
reddish gray; grain, medium, with little fine graTel. 

S. Good farm land, 30 per cent, of area; drainage, good. Medium 
farm land, 49 per cent. o( area; drainage, good. Forest soils proper, 
29 per cent, of area; drainage good. 

Note. — Many of the marshes make fine farm land. 

1. Bailways (names), Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul; Chicago 
and Northwestern; "8oo;" Wisconsin and Chippewa. Miles, eom- 
plete, 82. 

y. FACILniES FOB TRAirSPOBTATIOK. 

2. Koads in good and bad condition, about 300 miles; roads not yet 
opened, about 1,500 miles. 

8. Streams large enough to fioat timber, over 200 mites; useable, 
six mouths per year. 

TI. WOOD INDUSTBIES. 

1. Pine mills cut in ISOT, 120,000,000 feet; saw littie hemlock or 
bard woods. 

2. Tan bark, 30,000 cords hemlock. 

3. Other woodworking establishments: 

Merrill was the bead of raft navigation, and lumbering began as 
early as the fifties. 

In 1895 the product of the wood industries of Lincoln were valued 
at $2,350,000. 

(To be amplified by cansus statistice.) 
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TIL KASSBT. (pAuBlimited; Issllmlted) B=iBORe at «U.) 

'WMt« Fine Btumpa^, g; lojfa, g; lumber, g; firewood, l-n; mill 
vefuse is need. 

Norway stumpoire, ir; loffB, ff; lumber, g; firewood, l-u; mill refun 
Is used. 

Hemlock stumpage, 1; log^, 1; lumber, 1. 

WUte Cedar etumpage, I; logrs, g. 

Tamarack etumpage, n; logs, l-n. 

Oak atumpage, 1; loga, 1; lumber, g; firewood, 1. 

Elm BtumpagB, 1; logs, 1; lumber, g; firewood, 1. 

EBasBwood Btumpage, 1; log), 1; lumber, g; firewood, 1. 

Birch atumpage, 1; logs, 1; lumber, g; firewood, 1. 

Aah atumpage, 1; loge, 1; lumber, g; firewood, 1. 

Haple stutnpsge, 1; logs, 1; lumber, g; firewood, 1. 

Poplar atumpage, 1; logs, 1; lumber, g; firewood, 1. 

■Cbiefiy Blrcb and Maple is sold for fuel. 

Hemlock bark, good; Oak bark, none to be had. 

Note. — Btumpage of hemlock and hardwoods has no ready market; 
ft ia sold for the labor of clearing, eta.; hemlock atumpage Is being 
flold for bark purposes to a limited degree. 

Two principal areae must be distinguished; 

(1) The level and rolling claj and loam landa ocoupjing about 80 
per cent, of the county, and stocked with a mixed forest of-hard 
woods, hemlock, and pine. The soil la generally a gray loam on a 
deep gray clay and loam; aubaoll more or leas mixed with gravel, and 
«ome Btose of larger aize. Id plaeea, aa on nearlng the rivera and 
also along the aendy area in the northern part, the aoil becomes a 
eandy loam, uaually with much gravel, and in other plaeea, particu- 
larly the aouthweatern and western part, it la a heavy loam and clay. 
These differences in aoil are refiected In the foreet cover, almost pure 
hard woods occupying the beavieat clays and most fertile loama, a 
hemlock forest stocking the lighter gravelly loame and the pine pre- 
dominating on the sandy stretchcB. 

The pine la cut from nearly all parts of this area, but its removal 
has left the woods generally an undisturbed, dense, unculled, mixed 
foreat of hard wood and hemlock, in which the former exiatence of 
pine ia hardly noticed, rince the humidity maintained, prevented 
both the starting and running of fires. 

Narrow belts of aandy gravel and sand, along the Wisconsin and 
«ome of ita tribatariee, formerly stocked with heavy pine forests, 
now all cut and the slashings burned and largely waste. On some of 
these old slaahlnga pine groves of young white pine may be aeen. 
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2. A level eandj pinery area, ooonpying the northern part ot the 
coimtj east of B. 6 E^ forming a broad V-eh^ied body, rapidly viden- 
in^ frbm ita apex, below junction of WiBConain and Toniahawk rivera, 
and extending into Oneida. 

The soil and anbBoil here is a light loamy sand of great depth, me* 
dinm grain, and generally a reddish gray color, more or less mixed, 
locally, with a fine gravel. This area was densely covered by a foreat 
of white pine, with about 20 per cent. Norway, and, locally, some 
jack pine. This is now practically all cut, and repeated fire have 
cleared the greater part of all forest cover, leaving the ground cov- 
ered by brake, sweet fern, and bushy scrub oak and poplar, neither 
of which seems capable to form a tree under these conditions, A 
number of fire-damaged groves of sapling and small pine interrupt 
these tracts of barren lands. 

Vlir. FOBSST QBOWTH, 

A. Timber lands, i. e., from which little or no timber has been 

(a) Originally: Mixed forest, 75 per cent, of area, is which Pine, 
40 per cent.; hard woods, 30 per cent.; Hemlock, 30 per cent. Pine 
woods, 14 per cent, of area; swamps, S per cent. Of area; lakes and 
rivers, 2 per cent, of area, 
woods, 14 per cent, of area; swamps, 9 per cent, of area; lakes and 

(by At present: 

1. Hardwoods: 

Of these, proportion in mixed forest — 

Oalc, 3 per cent., nearly all Red Oak; Elm, ZO per cent., nearly half 
Hock Elm; Ash, 5 per cent., nearly all Black Ash; Maple, 15 per cent.; 
BasBwood, 25 per cent.; Birch, 30 per cent.; White Birch and Poplar, 
2 per cent. 

Size and quality vary with the soil. Maple Is very abundant, bui 
much Is defective. Hickory, Blue Beech, Hop Hornbeam, and Butter- 
nut occur. 

The standing pine suitable for ordinary logging is placed at about 
75,000,000 feet. To this must be added large quantities of seatttoed 
material which is being loafed, chiefly by farmers, in a small way, 
and which will swell the total cut easily to 250,000,000 feet B. M. 

S. Mixed conifers, with or without hard woods, 345,000 acres; yield, 
6,000 feet per acre; Hemlock, 50 per cent.; quality, good; diameter, 
18 inches; height, 85 feet; hard woods, 60 per cent.; quality, common; 
diameter, 18 Inches; height, 70 feet; Hemlock la good, cuts 2^-3 logs 
per tree, 10 logs per 1,000 feet; hard woods, short-bodied, 2 logs per 
tree, 6-8 logs pat 1,000 feet; White and Norway Pine mostly cut. 
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Underg^rowth and soil coTer: HumuB, not deep; mosa, bare. The- 
undergrowth is formed of foung' trees, Buah Maple, Hazel, Dogwood, 
also small Blue Beech, Hornbeam, aod Balsam. 

3. Sw&mp foresU, 30,000 acres; jleld, 3 i£. leet, or 6 cbrds; Tamar- 
ack, 50 percent.; )iei[^,-60 faot; dimigtrr, 12 incbes; "White Cedur,. 
40 per cent.; height, 50 feet; diameter, 16 inches; Spruce, 10 per 
cent.; height, 50 feet; diameter, 12 inches. The swamps are gener- 
all7 stocked, taany have, suffered from fire, and many have trees of 
"all one size," and all too small to use, so that the jield, when large 
areas are considered, is not very great. 

B. Cut-over lands, i. e., where most or all valuable timber has beeik 
removed. 

I. Total, 1S8,000 acres. 
. 2. Tracts owned in quantities of over 160 acres. 

3. Land not burned over, but no merchantable timber left^ 
100,000 acres. 

4. Land burned over recently and waste, 58,000 acres. 

5. Land stocked with young growth of Pine, 10,000 acres. 
Of this— 

White Pine, 80 per cent., with Poplar; Norway, 80 per cent., with. 
Poplar; Birch and Poplar found on all slashings, but of no promise. 

White Pine is 1 to 20 feet high, grows thriftily. Norway Pine is 1 
to 20 feet high, grows thriftily. Some very promising little grove» 
occur about Merrill. 

6. On these lands there is generally much fallen timber of all 
sizes; t3i6 humus is burned oft. The soil is covered with debris, pop- 
lar brush, and on sandy land by sweet fern and cherry. The chance 
of seeding is poor, often wanting over large districts. Danger of 
fire very great during every dry season. Help to fight fires is inade- 
quate where most needed. 
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ProduoU of lumber and taw mills of Witconatn. 
{From Fedaral C«d»u of USO.] 
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'Value ofproductt of wood indtalriei in Ike several counties of Wis- 
consin. 

[From the State Cenens o( 18H.] 
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Pinery on sandy land withour merchantable 
hardivoods excepr in small scattered areas. 

Pinery with considerable merchantable timber 

Pinery nearly or entirely cut over. 

Pinery largely stocked with Jack pine. 

Mixed foresrs of hardwoods, pine. and. in the 

part east and north of red line, hemlock. 

Mixed forests with less than 3 M. ft of hardwood 

and hemlock per acre of stocked area. 

Mixed forests with 3 to 5 M. ft of hardwood and 

hemlock per acre of stocked area. 

Mixed foresrs wirh over 5 M. ft of hardwood 

and hemlock per acre of stocked area. 

Mixed forests with considerable merchantable 

pine timber 

Mixed forests from which pine has largely w| 

been cot ^* 

Mixed forests from which hardwoods end 

hemlock have largely been cur or burned. 

Mixed foresrs where pine is predominant, 

the forests resembling pinery. 

Mixed forests where pine formerly predominated 

but is now cut, giving the appearance of 

a pine slashing. 

'Openings" with Jack pine woods. 

'Open! ngs" with scrub oak woods. 

limit of hemlock area, not carried out in 
the eastern part To rhe south and west of 
this line the hemlock is not of commercial 
importance and the birch is replaced by oak 
Indian reser\ration. 
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